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THE STAKE IN THE WALLACE BATTLE 


History of RFC authorizations (MB) and dis- 
bursements (GMB) shows the huge dimen- 
sions of the Federal Loan Agency (page 17). 
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O win the war and lose the peace 

would mock and insult every dead 
soldier. “Winning the peace” includes 
an America of jobs, opportunity, a high 
and secure standard of living. And you 
don’t “win a peace” and then have it— 
you must keep on winning it every day, 
every week, every year—or you lose it. 


And the only way you can win the peace 
is by production — efficient production. 
Every American has to win is peace for 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASE 


ou cant win a war or peace in 30 hour 


himself. Politicians and bureaucrats can’ 
do it for you. Only your own brain and 
hands. The more you produce efficienth 
the lower its cost; the lower its cost, th 
more people there are all over the world 
who will buy and use it; the more who use 
it, the more secure your job and the more 


your value. 


The /ess you produce, the higher its 
cost—in lives during war, in dollars dur. 
ing peace. The higher its cost, the fewer 
and fewer who can buy it, the fewer and 
fewer jobs there are to produce it. Thats aw 


just simple arithmetic. 


When you cut your production, you're 1 ypu 


heading yourself for a breadline and allerore | 
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the laws, bureaus and so-called leader 


in the world can’t help you. 
Soldiers and sailors are fighting the wat 
for you; the peace is something only yo 


can fight and win for yourself. 
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aunched by a half-inch rubber hose 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


QEFORE you could spade a flower bed 
U this giant truck can zip 15 tons of 
bck from excavation to dam embank- 
tent. But then how unload it without 
ours of back-breaking labor? 

To dump it by tipping takes 1000 
ounds of hydraulic pressure to lift the 
bad. This pressure requires a flexible 
bing to adjust itself to the moving 
uck body. Flexible metal tubing was 
ied—and broke. 

B. F. Goodrich whose very first 
roduct 70 years ago was hose, had 
eveloped a rubber hose reinforced 
ith wire for many uses in industry. 
ould this be strong enough? 


But 1000 pounds is a lot of pressure 
—it forces wire wrapping of most hose 
to unwind which lets the rubber expand 
and burst. B. F. Goodrich engineers be- 
gan experiments for stronger hose. Using 
steel wire as fine as a hair, they developed 
a new way of braiding it in the hose, 
using a fifth of a mile of wire for every 
foot of rubber tubing. No matter how 
suddenly the pressure is applied this 
wire cannot unwind—the rubber is al- 
ways clamped in a mesh of steel. 

One touch on a lever by the truck 
driver and a thousand-pound heave 
pours through this new B. F. Goodrich 


hose... up goes the huge truck body, 
and out pours its 15-ton load. 

It takes less than six feet of the hose 
per truck. But B. F. Goodrich research 
is applied to small jobs as well as large, 
standard products as well as new de- 
velopments. Whatever rubber product 
you use, it pays to find out from your 
distributor what improvements B. F. 
Goodrich has made in it recently. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


PROTECTING PRODUCTION PROMISES 


Loading and unloading cars, keeping machines and assembly lines adequately 
supplied 24 hours a day are jobs in which the battery industrial truck excels 
because of its inherent dependability and high availability. 

With batteries exchanged two or three times a day, the truck is kept 
continuously supplied with power. While one battery is being charged, 


In Industrial Trucks, 
Alkaline Batteries Give You 
These Important Advantages 


@ They ore durable mechanically; 
grids, containers and other struc- 
tural parts of the cells are of 
steel; the alkaline electrolyte is 
@ preservative of steel. 

@ They can be charged rapidly; 
gassing cannot dislodge the ac- 
tive materials. 


@ They withstand temperature 
extremes; are free from freez- 
ing hazard; are easily ventilated 
for rapid cooling. 

@ They are foolproof electrically; 
are not injured by short circuit- 
ing, reverse charging or similar 
accidents. 

@ They can stand idle indefinitely 
without injury. Merely discharge, 
short-circuit, and store in a clean, 
dry place. 


@ They are simple and easy to 


another operates the truck. Except for 
the few minutes needed to change bat- 
teries, the truck need not stop for 
servicing the power unit. Its electric- 
motor drives have a minimum of wear- 
ing parts and are inherently simple and 
trouble-free. The truck starts instantly; 
accelerates smoothly; operates quietly; 
gives off no fumes; consumes no power 
during stops. Thus it is well adapted to 
the stop-and-go characteristics of 
material-handling work. Not only does 
it make efficient use of power but the 
current used for battery charging is the 
lowest-cost power available. 

Altogether the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable 
and most economical methods of han- 
dling materials — especially when 
powered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 
With steel cell construction, a solution 
that is a natural preservative of ‘steel, 
and a foolproof principle of operation, 
they are the most durable, longest lived, 
and most trouble-free of all types of 
batteries. Edisom Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
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ODUCTION DILEMMA 


Russia's victories in eastern Euro e 
+ U.S. production officials in a tight 
nt, In public, they have to campaign 
til] greater production and more 
sifices on the home front. In private, 
can't shut their eyes to the fact 
»t the military outlook has shifted 
yin, that the war in Europe might 
almost overnight instead of drag- 
g on through most of 1945. 


» Letdown This Time 


Regardless of the Soviet victories, the 
‘ial home-front line isn’t likely to 
ange again until Germany is broken 
pletely and indisputably. 

For one thing, the recent boost in 
eduction schedules is due as much 
the step-up in the Japanese war as 
the heavy going in Europe. For an- 
her, the Army, having guessed wrong 
nce, is determined to plan for a war 
indefinite duration in Europe. And, 
present, the Army is calling the home- 
ont tune. 

Civilian officials are under flat White 
ouse orders to do no speculating about 
possible end to the German war. 


cific War Stressed 


Inany case, the home-front psycholog- 
tal campaign (BW—Jan.13'45,p7) has 
one too far to allow another quick 
hift of direction. The public is just 
ginning to respond to measures such 
s the brownout, the ban on horse rac- 
g,and the tougher draft policies. 
Even officials who expect a quick end 
0 the European war don’t dare start 
ulking reconversion now. Instead, they 
talking about the increased demands 
hat the Japanese war is making on pro- 
duction, but nobody seriously thinks 
hat one war will eat up as much muni- 
ons as two. 


PB EXPANDS CURB 


WPB is going doggedly ahead with a 
five-point pro in deligaed to tighten 
manpower and production controls. The 
main features of this latest plan line up 
like this: 

(1) All prime contracts that would 
—_ an increase in employment 
ceilings will have to be approved by the 
Area Production Urgency Committee 
before they can be placed in a Group I 
labor area. 

(2) The same thing goes for most 
subcontracts involving more than $100,- 
000 (BW—Jan.27°45,p5). 
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(3) The ban on spot authorization of 
civilian production is extended to in- 
clude Group II labor areas as well as 
Group I. 

(4) Restrictions on construction will 
be tightened. Some construction proj- 
ects may be stopped where they are. 

(5) As much as possible, WPB will 
back up the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s program for reducing employ- 
ment ceilings of nonessential industries 
in critical areas (page 90). Just how 
much WPB can do along this line is 
anybody’s guess. 


Plans Under Cover 


From the Army’s viewpoint, the 
tightened controls and increased pro- 
duction schedules are a huge insurance 
policy against another bad break in 
Europe. If the war ends suddenly, the 
expanded goals will make the impact 
just that much harder. Production off- 
cials realize this and are trying to plan 
for it, but for the present their plan- 
ning has to stay under cover. 


STRATEGY IN WARD CASE 


The Administration will not try for 
legislation to strengthen its plant seiz- 
ure powers until the Supreme Court 
has reviewed the Montgomery Ward 
case (page 20). 

Government lawyers hope to get a 
fairly prompt reversal of the district 
court’s opinion, which held that the 
President had no authority to take over 
the big distributor for refusal to comply 
with a National War Labor Board order. 
If appeal fails, the battle will then shift 
to Congress. ' 

As a result of the beating in the 
lower court, NWLB now is more sym- 
pathetic toward the idea of giving its 
rulings some sort of legal authority. ‘The 
board has prized highly its status as an 
advisory agency because that kept courts 
from reviewing its opinions. 

When War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byres proposed making its 
rulings enforceable through the courts 
(BW —Jan.6’45,p9), NWLB was no 
more than lukewarm. If the Supreme 
Court should rule against the govern- 
ment in the Ward case, NWLB prob- 
ably will change its mind. 


JOB DRAFT FADING 


Prospects of manpower legislation 
with teeth in it were on the downgrade 
at midweek, although the Administra- 


tion had rallied its forces in Congress 
and expected to push the Bailey-May 
“work or else”’ bill through the Hous« 

Final version of the legislation—if 
any—will be written in the Senate where 
the opposition is determined to wate: 
down the compuisory features of the 
House bill. Just what comes out of the 
Senate will depend largely on the prog 
ress of the war in the next few weeks 
(BW—Jan.27'45,p5). 

With the Russian offensive in full 
swing, the Army can expect a chilly re 
ception if it uses the same arguments 
the prospects of a long war in Europe 
and the critical production situation at 
home—that it presented to the House. 


SCREWS ON FRENCH AID 


Within the space of a week, the 
Army has short-circuited promises of 
Harry Hopkins, Special Assistant to the 
President and Roosevelt's advance man 
for the Big Three conference, by put 
ting the screws on plans for aid to 
France. 

At Hopkins’ insistence, the govern 
ment agreed to turn over 26 Liberty 
ships to France to carry raw materials 
from the U. S. to supply French fac 
tories (BW-—Jan.27'45,pl11). With 
Hopkins and other high personages 
away from Washington, the War Dept., 
which had opposed the ship deal, per 
suaded Acting Secretary of State Joseph 
C. Grew that Hopkins had made a mis 
take. 

Instead of the ships, the French will 
now get only assurances of shipping space 
equivalent to 26 ships (250,000 tons for 
three months) and the promise of some 
ships from current production to be 
manned by French crews. The rub is 
that both deals may be scuttled if “‘mili- 
tary necessity” intervenes—and that in- 
tervention now seems likely. In addi 
tion to the ship deal, the French have 
been turned down on their request for 
the lend-lease cargoes the ships were 
to carry. 


PATENT DATA SOUGHT 


Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division has 
written letters to a number of compa- 
nies in technologically young industries, 
such as plastics, aircraft manufacturing, 
synthetic fibers, and light metals, sug 
gesting that Py submit patent licens- 
ing agreements for the government's re- 
view. 

Object is to see that patent restraints 
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© Spoilage and shrinkage attack refrigerated food supplies 1F temperatures * us 
are not regulated properly. Thus there is a need for a simple, low-cost, substant 
highly-efficient automatic control. One capable of maintaining extremely close 

regulation of box temperature ... capable of securing proper coil defrost ... ( 
capable of holding humidity to a desired level for all commercial ‘‘above- NG 
freezing” applications. A big order, but ... (PB is n 
of cloth 


Proper Temperature Control - SAVES! 


Penn's answer to this tough problem is ... AVRGAIRE... a compact 


: ° ° : ° aid limit 
temperature control incorporating a single, new-type bulb applied in an en- vs shor 
tirely new and different manner. Look at the above picture ... see how one s, etc. 
end of the temperature bulb is clamped on the refrigerating coil while the Dfficials | 
balance is brought down and under. . . simple, isn’t it? Yet this new concept ine 

° ° ° thing ¢ 

of bulb application solves the problem -++ gives A may b 
better control because the bulb is influenced by t anyone 
the average temperature of both coil and air. — ker since 
, m is ex 

Do you have an automatic control problem? : Sealy 
Whether it’s in refrigeration, heating, engine, tket in t 
pump or air compressor service . . . consult PENN 27°45,p 


for the correct solution. Penn Electric Switch Co., \ } PB _ 
Goshen, Ind. —_ peeat 
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these industries from realiz- 

.i¢ full potentials in the recon- 
, and postwar periods, specifically 
sing the entry of new compa- 


st officials stress the “volun- 

ts of the plan. But they 

‘deny that any company which 

» cooperate will be suspected of 
st violation. 


CUTS REMOTE 


the period between the end of 
man war and the final victory 
, congressional leaders think 
the most er can hope for 
0% horizontal reduction (page 10). 
the first years of peace, they prob- 
will have to be satisfied with re- 
of the excess-profits tax, elimina- 
of some excises, and a small re- 
in personal income tax rates. 
mcentagewise, the biggest cuts are 
ly to come at the upper and lower 
of the scale. Middle bracket tax- 
as usual, will be the last to get 
substantial relief. 


CURB URGED 


WPB is now urging voluntary ration- 
of clothing. Idea is that retailers 
id limit customers to two pairs of 
's shorts, women’s slips, baby’s 
s, etc. 
Dficials hint that if retailers don’t 
the initiative in curbing overbuying 
lothing and other textiles, WPB and 
A may be forced to tip the public off 
anyone who buys heavily now is a 
ker since the two agencies’ joint pro- 
n is expected to bring lower-priced, 
ter-quality merchandise onto the 
tt in the next few months (BW— 
45,p16). 
PB and OPA mean business. Pres- 
estimates of both agencies are that 
m will get going by the mid- 
of this month. 


XTILE PRICE FIGHT 


smoldering row between OPA 

i the cotton textile industry is about 
wide open. 

The trouble stems from the industry’s 

satisfaction with OPA’s interpreta- 

n of the Bankhead amendment to 

stabilization act, which was designed 

. cotton to parity (BW —Jul.1’44, 

- Textile interests backed the 

‘ndment, believing that it would 
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force OPA to raise prices on cotton 
fabrics all along the line. But OPA 
moved shrewdly, increasing prices on 
only a few constructions. With the 
Bankhead act boosting raw cotton 
prices, the textile industry found it- 
self losing money on the deal. 

A fortnight ago the industry took its 
troubles to Capitol Hill. The Cotton 
Textile Institute, industry association, 
brought New England congressmen to- 
gether and leveled the familiar charge 
of “profit control” at OPA. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
got mad. Emboldened by his success 
in turning aside the stove industry's 
complaint of a price squeeze (BW —Jan. 
6'45,p78), he decided to try another 
frontal attack. His office is now prepar- 
ing a letter to all congressmen which lays 
the industry’s profit position on the line 
in terms calculated to chill congressional 
sympathies. 

This may also jeopardize the chances 
of the textile men to get the price in- 


creases they say they must have if the 
National War Labor Board decides to 
raise textile workers’ wages (BW-—Jan. 


13°45,p102). 
* 


RIVERS BILL MOVES ALONG 


Anxious to salt down its pork, the 
Senate passed a $381,000,000 rivers and 
harbors bill this week. By agreement 
with the House, the bill was stripped of 
controversial projects such as the Ten 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway and_ the 
Beaver-Mahoning canal. 

Also dropped was the Elliott rider to 
exempt California’s Central Valley proj 
ect from the reclamation law which pro 
hibits distribution of government-devel 
oped irrigation water to land holdings 
over 160 acres (BW —Jan.13'45,p39). 

The Central Valley fight will shift to 
a bill, sponsored by the Interior Dept., 
which, though aimed at ultimate dis 
integration of the large land companies, 


The Commodity Credit Corp. will 
try to maintain the current level of 
farm prices through June, 1946. 

CCC is working in confident ex- 
pectation that Congress will raise 
its borrowing power substantially and 
also make good its estimated losses of 
$1,100,000,000 through next June 
(BW-—Jan.6’45,p17). 
® Received Calmly—No bellow of 
complaint whatever came from the 
Senate Banking Committee this 
week when War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones presented his multibil- 
lion subsidy program. ‘The committee 
lost no time in approving a bill which 
would increase CCC's borrowing 
power from $3,000,000,000 to $4,- 
500,000,000. The agency had asked 
for $5,000,000,000. 

Sen. Robert A. ‘Taft, who last year 
spearheaded the anti-Administration 
attack on farm subsidies, contended 
that an increase of $1,500,000,000 
would be sufficient. The Ohio sena- 
tor now says that he is not opposed 
to subsidies, merely wants to hold 
them to reasonable limits. His atti- 
tude points to continuation of con- 
sumer rollback subsidies on meat, 
butter, and flour, which to date 
amount to $900,000,000. 
¢ Big Dairy Subsidy—The commit- 
tee-approved bill includes an $845,- 


CCC Maps Farm Subsidy Program 


000,000 limit, as proposed by Taft, 
on planned CCC subsidies during 
the year beginning July 1. About 
$500,000,000 would be paid to dairy 
farmers, in lieu of an increase in 
prices of milk and butterfat. ‘The re- 
mainder would be spent on commit- 
ments to support prices of soybeans, 
peanuts, sugar cane, sugar beets, 
canning vegetables, dried fruits, dry 
beans, and other products. 

CCC’s actual out-of-pocket losses 

in supporting farm prices may run 
much larger, to the extent that a de 
cline in the general price level after 
V-E Day compels government pur- 
chase of commodities for eventual 
sale below cost. 
e Owns Large Stocks—More than 
$1,000,000,000 already is tied up in 
CCC inventories—notably in 3,500,- 
000 bales of cotton, 100,000,000 
bu. of wheat, and large stocks of per- 
ishables. 

Besides extending CCC’s life 
through June, 1947, and increasing 
its borrowing power, bills pending 
in both Senate and House would 
permit CCC to sell “nonbasic perish- 
able commodities” below parity. ‘The 
Senate bill would remove a restric- 
tion under which CCC may sell no 
more than 1,500,000 bales of its sur- 
plus cotton in a year. 
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“VM SURE GLAD 
MY DAD READ THIS 
NEKOOSA AD”’ 


DAD’S MORE CHEEREUL 

SINCE LEARNING THAT 

“IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH 
YOUR PRINTER” 


You'll find that smiles come easier, too, 
when you discover one of the most effec- 
tive ways to achieve superlative results in 
the production of new business stationery 
and direct-mail advertising pieces ... that 
is, to plan them with your printer. This 
procedure not only gets finer results 
faster, but also saves time, money and 
precious paper. And remember, your 
printer’s plan works most efficiently when 
you specify NEKOOSA BOND—the Pre- 
Tested Paper for both business stationery 
and direct-mail material. 


BUY MORE AND MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Paper is still @ very vital war material. Te save 
paper, fe save money, now more than ever... 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
pent by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Pe 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER, 


will permit them to participate tempora- 
rily in water benefits by payment of a 
com 


25% surcharge. 


BOOM FOR SHAREHOLDERS 


Common stockholders of companies 
liable to the “death sentence’ imposed 
by the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act are protected in their claims 
to a portion of the assets of liquidated 
companies by the Supreme Court deci- 
sion this week in the United Light & 
Power Co. case. 

The high court upheld the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, which has in- 
sisted throughout its history that 
liquidation of a holding company does 
not necessarily mature its security issucs. 

Under the decision, in cases where a 
company could, if it were to continue in 
existence, meet preferred obligations 
and have some equity left over for com- 
mon shares, SEC may allot to common 
stockholders a “fair and equitable” 
portion of the assets, even though char- 
ter provisions of the liquidated com- 
pany forbid such division. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The State Dept. isn’t entirely averse 
to having the Justice Dept. twist the 
British lion’s tail. The antitrust action 
against the British-dominated diamond 
cartel, filed this week, was cleared with 
the State Dept. several months ago. 

Professional consumer groups are 
alarmed by the appointment of Jean 
Carroll, former OPA food price chief, 
as public relations counsel for the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. Carrol] 
headed opponents of grade labeling in 
OPA, and is expected to step up 
G.M.A.’s program to discredit grade 
labeling of canned goods and other 
commodities. 

OPA will shortly ask Congress for 
more money to help cover the cost of 
enforcing the new livestock (page 24) 
and textile price ceilings. 

Officials organizing and enforcing the 
brownout on outdoor commercial light- 
ing wish that War Mobilization Direc- 
tor James F. Byrnes had allowed exemp- 
tions in areas where natural gas and 
hydroelectric power are plentiful. The 
campaign has become an administrative 
headache. 

Men back from Europe report that 
the soldiers don’t like the Army’s new 
combat boot (which requires 24 times 
as much leather as shoes), because it 
gets soggy and hasn’t been issued in 
sizes big enough for extra socks. The 
soldiers prefer canvas boots—waterproof, 
lighter, and warmer. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


LIQUID HAND So, 
CLEANS THOROUGH 


cagely! 


WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap, mai 
from coconut oil, lathers fred) 
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LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


—E OUTLOOK — 


The American public this week got its first view of the campaign for giving a 
big slice of the rubber market back to the British and Dutch. 

Tipoff was the prediction of a big surpius problem—a surplus of 1,300,- 
000 tons some years after the war. This presumes 1,500,000-ton produc- 
tion of natural rubber plus present world capacity of more than 1,300,000 
tons of synthetic. 


These figures, plus a prediction that world needs in peacetime will not 
exceed 1,500,000 tons annually, were made public by conferees as the cur- 
rent British-Dutch-American talks in Washington drew to a close.  Inci- 
dentally, consumption of 1,500,000 tons a year would be 50% over pre- 
war use. 

The case, thus stated, is one for three-power cooperation in handling 
the rubber surplus. 

* 
Territories under the British and Dutch flags, in a good prewar year, did a 
$350,000,000 business in rubber. (That represented 90% of a million-ton 
market—50% for Britain and 40% for the Netherlands.) 

Meanwhile, the United States has invested some $800,000,000 in 
synthetic rubber. This represents capacity of around 1,000,000 tons 
annually, or about 40% more than we used in a good prewar year. 

Chief topic at the earlier London discussions and the current Washing- 
ton parleys has been how much of the United States’ new synthetic capacity 
would continue in production after the war. 

It now seems certain that our State Dept. is at least tentatively com- 
mitted to retiring a lot of the U. S. plant. The argument will be, and it is 
true up to a point, that natural beots synthetic for many uses. 

e 
Rubber men in the United States voice four good arguments against rushing 
away from synthetic and back to natural after the war. 

(1) Most of our synthetic plants will be able to compete with planta- 
tion rubber very nicely as to price (BW—Jul.1‘44,p10). 

(2) The industry should be kept running to prevent a repetition of the 
crisis we have been through with Far Eastern output in enemy hands. 

(3) Quality of synthetic, from a versatility standpoint, will improve 
after war demands for a standard product are met (BW—Sep.23‘44,p10). 

(4) The plantations in Malaya and the Netherlands Indies can’t get 
back to maximum production for many months and, maybe, years. 

+ 
That the United States may have to depend on synthetic rubber for a long 
time is strongly argued by F. B. Dovis, Jr., chairman of the United States 
Rubber Co. 

Speaking before the Economic Club of Detroit on Monday, he expressed 
doubt that natural rubber output will reach 600,000 tons in the first year 
after the Japs are whipped. He estimated, further, that it will take five 
years to bring output up to postwar world needs of 1,500,000 tons a year. 

Davis figures the peacetime world will want between 300,000 and 
700,000 tons of synthetic, 800,000 to 1,200,000 tons of natural. 

U. S. Rubber Co., incidentally, is on both sides of the argument—as a 
big synthetic producer and largest single plantation owner in the world. 


Predictions in the War Production Board are that the Army’s full replace- 
ment needs for very heavy truck tires will be fully met by the end of the 
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yeor. Present output is only 50%, and the midyear rate is guessed at 70%. 

The shortage means civilian autos will continue to go without (page 46). 

© 
Resumption of civilian goods production, even on a limited basis, is getting 
set back further and further. 

The amount of steel available in the first quarter under the spot author- 
ization plan was cut from 250,000 tons of carbon and 25,000 tons of alloy 
to 150,000 and 10,000 some time ago. Now stainless steel is out altogether. 

Deliveries of machine tools for reconversion have been halted, too. 

Some companies, however, see a silver lining. They figure that, when 
they reconvert, it will be on a volume basis; consequently, profit margins will 
be wider than if they were to put out a dribble of civilian items now. 

Moreover, they hope the tax bite will be smaller when they get going. 

« 
Supplies of plastics are getting tighter and tighter. Particularly phenolics 
and ureas based on formaldehyde. 

Nonessential civilian items such as ash trays, jewelry, and poker chips 
have been out of luck on plastics for quite a while. Now even articles classed 
as essential—closures, adhesives—are having trouble. 


Don’t count your profits saved through tax reductions until the postwar cut 
has passed both houses of Congress. 

Some of the soundest thinkers on Capito! Hill hold that budgets will 
continue huge in the transition from war to peace. This, they contend, 
means less-than-expected cuts in corporate and individual income taxes. 

The one consolation for a big budget, it should be noted, is large Treas- 
ury outgo. This means, in turn, maintenance of individual incomes and a 
crutch for the national economy. 

= 
Federal expenditures in the calendar year 1947 will run $45,000,000,000, 
give or take a couple of billions. 

That's the view of leaders who will have a major hand in writing the 
postwar tax law. And they are calculating on the basis of Germany’s falling 
this spring, Japan twelve months later. 

In their view, a 45-billion-dollar budget would split almost down the 
middle between normal and military costs, with the military half covering 
benefits for veterans. And a peacetime budget of 20 to 22 billions, without 
veterans’ care or debt reduction, tops going estimates in business circles. 

This Washington view, however, is the darkest possible. War expendi- 
tures, to run 22 to 25 billions in a year starting some eight months after 
Japan’s defeat, must be written up very considerably by items such as con- 
tinued munitions outlays and settlement of canceled contracts as well as 
by allowing for a big standing Army and Navy. 

As to the regular expenditures, to top 20 billions these would have to 
include a deep cushion for public works as transitional relief. That is true 
even after making hefty allowances for the cost of the program to support 
farm prices and for a full-fledged cradle-to-grave program. 

It would seem, on analysis, that the indeterminate items are all some- 
what high in these estimated expenditures. 

Business Week’s figures indicate expenditures, in the year beginning six 
months after Japan’s fall, of 35 to 40 billions (BW—Jul.1'44,p120). 
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ODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 90.1 i ; : 96.8 
Peoduction of Automobiles and Trucks 20,765 y ’ 18.250 
$3,671 $7,102 
4,577 4,524 
4,727 , 4,409 
1,993 1,813 2,108 


ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 80 79 78 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 50 48 55 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $25,175 $25,209 $25,335 $20,387 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) t+14% +435% + 15% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 24 


ICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ ‘ 254.5 r 248.4 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ‘ . 166.4 , 161.3 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . y : 223.3 , 220.1 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ‘ ; $56.73 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ; ; $19.17 ; $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 26.6... 06sec eee , ; 12.000¢ : 12.000¢ 
Whest (ia. 2. pee wees, Dameed City, bur)... . 2 onc cdenccccossvecess : r $1.63 ’ $1.63 
Sugar (raw, MU wk, kien cc ccccedesdbsconcccesvese ’ A 3.75¢ J 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................00ccseeeees 4 : 21.72¢ : 20.52¢ 
SE. SU IIIS 6 acre yes vm inc ine cope cucwneene doeusseceses ' , $1.340 d $1.294 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)... 2... 22... ce eee eee eee eee : : 22.50¢ * 22.50¢ 


ANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............6020eeeeeeees , Y 105.6 ° : 93.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 449 . 3.48% 56% 3.74% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) iy .699 2.70% -72% 2.74% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) d / J .009 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 8-1% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 34,813 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 50,287 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,369 
2,133 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 36,585 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 2,801 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) ‘ P 1,280 1,023 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 19,220 =: 19,310 15,124 12,385 


climinary, week ended January 27. + Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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There is no one ideal plastic material. Because of the variety of 


available plastic materials, each with clearly defined character- 


istics, the General Electric Company has installed facilities for 
the manufacture of various types for molding and fabricating in 
its five plants. Careful selection of the right material is all 
important. 

Come to General Electric to be assured that the material 
recommended for your application will be selected from a vast 
number of compounds and engineered for a process of manv- 
facture that will assure you of both sound material selection 
and the resultant economical plastic parts. From cold molding 
through compression, injection and laminating to low pressure 
molding, General Electric runs the gamut of plastics manufac- 
ture. G-E plasticians will give you the benefit of impartial 
recommendations. For further information write Section D-2, 
General Electric Co., One Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, 
NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


A G-E Plastic technician KNOWS plastics. 
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sattle for Postwar Unity 


Businessman’s guide to Big 3 conference shows Alllies far 
part on vital issues. Roosevelt will use economic power of U.S. 
> get agreement on security plan that can be sold at home. 


The most decisive conference of this 
mr-the long-awaited Roosevelt-Stalin- 
hurchil! meeting—has become the cen- 
+ of world speculation. 

Unlike the momentous ‘Teheran 
necting, this is not a council of war. 
stead, it is mainly a council of peace 
which the Big ‘Three will determine 
hether the world is going to fall into 
series of competing power blocs or 
e organized into a new collective se- 
rity organization. 

Get Ready for Rumors—Because all 
he world will be anxiously awaiting the 
sults and since no official report will 
> made until the meeting is over and 
he principal conferees have dispersed, 
) kinds of wild rumors will be heard 
ring the next few weeks. 

For this reason it is important that 
siness leaders understand the main 
ues which are at stake and have some 
nowledge of the bargaining position 
each of the key negotiators. 

Four Big Problems—Four basic prob- 
is afe necessarily on the agenda— 
ough attention will focus principally 
b two of them: 

(1) Strategy for the windup of the 
w against the Nazis. 


(2) Agreement on the treatment of 
conquered Germany—on both a short- 
and a long-term basis. 

(3) Compromise of Big Three differ- 
ences on means of maintaining the 
peace—based on the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. 

(4) Plans for speeding the war in the 
Pacific so that the over-all peace pro- 
gram can be put in full operation. 

On the first and fourth points not a 

great deal of discussion will be neces- 
sary. 
e Two Chief Issues—The two real is- 
sues around which the Big Three con- 
ference will hinge are the handling of 
defeated Germany, and agreement on a 
peace plan, including a pattern of oper- 
ation in liberated territory until some 
long-term security program is worked 
out in detail. 

What can be expected as a plan for 
handling defeated Germany is a ques- 
tion, because the conferees enter this 
meeting poles apart in their thinking. 
e Russia’s Position—The Russians, for 
example, have all along demanded a 
minimum of industrial-target bombing 
in eastern Europe. Presumably either 
they have wanted the plants left avail- 


able for transfer to Russia to replace 
war-wrecked Soviet factories, or they 
have wanted them left in shape for 
production of Moscow-dictated equi 
ment which will be a part of a hug: 
reparations program. 

Second key Russian demand on th 
Reich inevitably is going to be fi 
labor reparations—the actual transfe: 
of German workers to the Soviet Union 
to help rebuild the cities and transport 
installations which they destroyed dur 
ing the war (BW—Nov.20'43,p15 
e Contrary Votes—In direct contrast 
with these schemes, neither British nor 
American industry is likely to be will 
ing to accept any large reparations pa\ 
ments—in goods or in labor supply 
because of the possible repercussion on 
home markets. 

Roosevelt is known to favor a drastic 

program of decentralization of German 
industry, with the removal of the heavy 
industries which twice have provided 
Germans with the equipment necessary 
to wage a war. 
e British View—Churchill, on the othe: 
hand, is likely to reflect a widely held 
British view that it may be potentially 
far more dangerous to take away Ger 
man industry and pave the way for a 
desperate shift toward communism 
than it is to leave all except a few 
selected industries in the Reich but put 
them under rigid international contro! 
so that they could, under no circum 
stances, be used for the secret rearming 
of the Reich. 


Far more complex, however, is the 


a 


ith the opening of the Dardanelles for Allied supply 
ipments to the Soviet Union, Istanbul—Turkish capital 
the mouth of the vital channel to the Black Sea—is 
ted to become one of the world’s busiest ports. 
rough it will pass a mass of lend-lease goods handled 
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Black Sea ports. 


al 


until recently by the motor transports of Persian Gulf 
Command, and which will go now by ship direct to Soviet 
Also through the strait may pass— 
according to the London Times—the conferees to join 
Stalin in the Big Three conference on Russian soil. 
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WATER SCARCITY AMIDST PLENTY 


Surrounded by an abundant supply of water in the form of snow, a reservoir at 
Columbus, Ohio, shows low watermarks of a winter drought that’s hampering 
war production and holding residents on short rations. Caused by recurring 
cold waves that keep snows from melting—following summer dry spells—the 
water scarcity closed the Curtiss-Wright plane plant at Columbus one day last 
week, shut schools and unessential industries. Officials ordered self-rationing— 
particularly on baths—among the city’s 300,000 population when pressures in 
mains dipped about 50%, below normal. Columbus needs 41,000,000 gal. daily. 


task of agreeing on a long-term inter- 
national security program. 

Basis for discussion is the Dumbar- 

ton Oaks plan. 
e Skeptical Allies—Both Stalin and 
Churchill doubt the President’s ability 
to sell the plan to Congress in any 
form bold enough to be effective. 

As a result, the Russians have so far 
followed a policy of settling all issues 
in the way they felt necessary to guaran- 
tee their security in case the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan collapses. 

Instead of waiting for joint Allied 
decisions on what is to be done in 
liberated areas, the Russians have in- 
stalled governments to their liking, in- 
sisted on unquestioned return of all 
territory taken from them after the 
last war, promised—without consulta- 
tion—to indemnify Poland for territory 
taken by Russia by handing the Poles 
East Prussia and a slice of eastern 
Germany, and refused flatly to accept 
either the Yugoslav or the Polish gov- 
cmibitedte. 

@ Where Churchill Followed Suit— 
Fearful that Russia’s determined uni- 
lateral policy may yet win, London 
fumblingly attempted in Greece to 
shift from Atlantic Charter technique 
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to the same bold, unilateral pattern. 

Genuinely alarmed, Roosevelt warned 
London that the U. S. would have 
nothing to do with such methods— 
either in Greece or in Italy. 

Then Britain retaliated with a brief 
but bitter government-inspired press 
campaign against this country. 
© Roosevelt’s Job—Behind it all is the 
desperate determination by the Presi- 
dent to sell his Dumbarton Oaks plan 
to Stalin and Churchill, despite their 
almost insurmountable skepticism, 
with enough concessions from , them 
on major issues to be able to sell the 
final program to the U. S. Senate. 

Real job confronting the President 
then is to find some way of bribing 
the Russians into submitting major 
issues of territorial adjustment to 
United Nations action, of reaching an 
agreement on uniform procedures to 
be followed in liberated areas so that 
the local populations will have a fair 
chance to choose their own govern- 
ments, of acting jointly in settling all 
major postwar disputes, and of drawing 
up a security pact acceptable to small 
as well as large nations. 

e Bargaining Points—To win this he is 
prepared to bargain with this country’s 


huge reservoir of credit, it 
for foreign raw materials, 
stocks of surplus material 

Russia’s blunt request 
000,000 in long-term po 
quietly supplemented alrea 
000,000,000 request fro: 
help revive Empire econ 
what it is going to cost 
to sell its program. 

e Historic Moment—As to 
ing two points on the agen 
now that the strategy drawn it Teher, 
for the defeat of Hitler ; 

greatly changed. 

Russian troops have sw hrowt 
the Balkans to the southern gatew,,; 
the Reich at Vienna, and across Pojyp/ 
to within a few miles of Be: Hitler’ 
“little Ruhr’ (in Silesia) in thew 
hands or within range of their 
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The Nazis’ last great breadbasket-p,fiiMe first 0 
land and East Prussia—is gon hzure of 
e West and South, Too—But the 9 floutin; 
look in the west is a little less gloomyfiiiders (pai 
Von Runstedt’s bold breakthrough hii Manage’ 
saved the Ruhr for a few more weefmmept., anc 
but Allied armies have already wipe still a 
out that abortive effort to tum tgjgpmed ov 
tide of war. A new Allicd drive ek in th 
fewer than 50 miles from the heart gent Roos 
the Ruhr industrial stronghold ‘allace, fe 

Rumors from Berlin that Nazi troopqqmecessor.— 
are being withdrawn from Italy providgqm Loan Po 
evidence that Hitler is readying himsigmping polit 
for a final desperate, but futile, stan certain, 


within Germany itself. 

Nothing but a few final refinemen 
of last-minute strategy for finishing 
job in Germany remain to be decide 
by the Big Three. 
e Stalin and the Pacific—On the que 
tion of the war’ in the Pacific, Stalin i 
likely to make no commitment, thoug 
Roosevelt and Churchill will unque 
tionably try to uncover the terms ¢ 
which the Russians might ultimate 
agree to- participate. 

But whether Stalin commits himse 
or not, it is clear from recent Sovig 
press jibes at Japan that the Russian 
no longer fear a conflict with Toky 
And it is worth remembering that # 
crucial test of Moscow’s real intentio 
will come on or before Apr. 13 wh 
action must be taken on renewal of t 
Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact. 


e And Then Chiang—What is mo 
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likely now is that Roosevelt a i pes 
Churchill will proceed from the Stali etm av 
meeting to one with Chiang Kaish@if "|. re 
where plans for the next year's cam “ie 
. . ° , t 
paign against the Nipponese will ro atte 
outlined. It is significant that Geneqif “eet 
Patrick Hurley, U. S. Ambassador fey = 
Chungking, did not return to Was. ke 
ington in January, as was expected. a; bank 
now seems possible that he will tug’, 


ah with the Generalissimo somewhet " Hender 
along the conference route. | 
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Sitting in the seats of the mighty this 
ek, while the Wallace-Jones feud con- 
ued to boil away on Capitol Hill, 
« Wayne Chatfield Taylor, Acting 
retary of Commerce and Acting Fed- 
| Loan Administrator. 
Limelight by Coincidence—Taylor has 
syed the stand-in role before; last 
»ril, as Jesse Jones’ deputy, Under Sec- 
ary Taylor served temporarily as suc- 
<sor to Sewell Avery of Montgomery 
ard & Co. (BW—Apr.29’44,p104) on 
> first occasion of the government's 
szure of the Chicago mail-order plant 
flouting National War Labor Board 
ders (page 20). 
Management of the Commerce 
pt. and the lending agency which 
still a part of it, was voluntarily 
med over to Taylor by Jones last 
ek in the uproar that followed Presi- 
nt Roosevelt’s nomination of Henry 
‘allace, former vice-president, as Jones’ 
ccessor. 
Loan Policies at Issue—Out of the en- 
ing political melee, one fact stands out 
certain, and that is that Senate ac- 


Charles T. Fisher, Jr. 


esse Jones’ Men Friday Take a Bow 


He was a businessman in Nevada, a banker 
interested in mining, et cetera.” 
. - A Republican from Minnesota . 
been a bank examiner, I think, worked in banks, and I 
don’t know what else. . . . He is a working director.” 
Mulligan: “, . . This red-faced Irishman. . 
brought into the corporation . . 
. as assistant treasurer... . 
in my opinion, in Washington.” 
Husbands: “. . . Came from South Carolina. .. . 


To the public, Jesse Jones and the Reconstruction Finance 
tp. have been synonymous; away from the limelight are 
ve men—RFC’s directors—who operate the vast machin- 
ty of the corporation. In his testimony last week before 
he Senate Commerce Committee, Jones described the five 


s follows: 


Fisher: “ .. . A Republican . . 


how.” 


Henderson: “. .. A Democrat from California~or Nevada, 
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Charles B. Henderson 


. generally handling RFC 
cans... . He was one of the Fisher crowd in Detroit . . . 
s president now of the National Bank of Detroit—big- 
pest bank outside Chicago. He is a nonworking president 


FC—Big Prize in Wallace Row 


Power of agency’s vast resources to shape the nation’s 
ial and economic future makes the lending job, not the 
»mmerce post, the chief objective in battle on Capitol Hill. 


tion on Wallace’s nomination and on 
divorcing Federal Loan Agency from the 
Commerce Dept. will not settle the 
deep-seated controversy over the poli- 
cies and practices to be laid down for the 
vast financial domain ruled by Jones 
for a dozen years. 

Much will turn on the type of man 
the Senate will accept at Roosevelt's 
hands as Jones’ successor in the lending 
agency, and on how much Congress may 
pare the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.'s powers, now that Capitol Hill 
has been brought to a full awareness 
of their potentialities. 

The country’s whole business struc- 
ture will be affected by the manner in 
which RFC’s vast resources—and its 
present stake in industry—are manipu- 
lated. These can be utilized, as Jones 
himself testified, to control both the 
size and the nature of the country’s 
future economy. 
¢ RFC Is Real Prize—It now seems a 
better than even bet that regardless of 
what happens in filling the Secretary of 
Commerce job, the lending agency will 


Howard J. Klossner 


I guess... . 
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Klossner: 


up.. 


Henry A. Mulligan 


be reestablished as an independent out- 
fit. That’s the job to watch, not the 
cabinet spot. 

Even before the war, Jesse Jones con- 
sidered the Federal Loan Agency a 
greener pasture than the Commerce 
Dept. In 1940, when the President 
offered him the job of Secretary of 
Commerce, Jones refused to budge until 
he got special permission from Con 
gress to take with him the whole col 
lection of lending bureaus that were 
then operating under the Federal Loan 
Agency. 

Lawyers are engaged in briskly de- 
bating whether the Federal Loan 
Agency still exists, and if so, what 
agencies come under it. But the real 
prize is not the lggn agency but the 
RFC, its main component. 
© Some Agencies Transferred—RI'C first 
came under the Federal Loan Agency 
in 1939 when it was decided to set up 
a catchall for the various federal credit 
agencies. Besides RFC and its subsid 
iaries, the loan agency’s initial lineup 
included the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Home Owners Loan Corp., Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Insurance Corp., 
Federal Housing Administration, Elec- 
tric Home & Farm Authority, and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Wartime reshuffling trimmed down 
the list of Jones’ agencies, but left him 
the RFC, Early in 1942, Roosevelt 
transferred residential construction ac- 


Sam H. Husbands 


. . had 


. . He was 
. when it was first set 
He is the ablest man, 


He was 


a small-town banker and a very able young man, one of 


the best in the world.” 
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tivities to the new National Housing 

ency, and consolidated what was left 
of the Federal Loan Agency with the 
Commerce Dept., strictly a paper trans- 
action. Later, he shifted the Export- 
Import Bank to the Foreign Economic 
Administration which was formed after 
the first round of the Jones-Wallace 
feud. Meanwhile, the Electric Home & 
Farm rege had gone into liquida- 
tion, its job having been to finance 
distribution of electrical and gas appa- 
ratus. 

As far as Jones was concerned, ‘all 
this was discarding deuces and drawing 
kings. The swiftly expanding RFC and 
its subsidiaries soon overshadowed 
everything else, including the Dept. of 
Commerce. 
¢ Born in 1932—Orggins of the RFC go 
back to the tag end of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. Colao set it up early 
in 1932 as a special agency to help de- 

ression-stricken business by making 
oans or advancing money in other 
ways, principally to banks. 

Vhen the Roosevelt Administration 
moved into Washington, it found that 
the RFC made an obliging financial 
handyman. In the early days of the New 
Deal, RFC credit was used to backstop 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
(although FDIC never had to call on 
it), to rescue insolvent drainage and 
irrigation districts, to advance funds to 
states for public works, to get railroads 
through reorganization, and for a vari- 
ety of other odd jobs. 

When selon defense replaced re- 
covery as the country’s greatest job, the 
Administration promoted RFC to even 
bigger work. To Jones and his organiza- 
tion went a large part of the job of 
building war plants, accumulating stock- 
piles of strategic materials, and financing 
conversion of industry. RFC’s powers 
were expanded accordingly. 


BROWNOUT WORKS 


Proof that the nationwide 
brownout, which went into effect 
on Thursday, will really attain its 
objective of saving appreciable 
quantities of coal has been offered 
by Lansing, Mich. 

On Jan. 15 the city’s munici- 
pally owned utility system con- 
ducted a 24-hour trial brownout, 
adhering strictly to the provisions 
of WPB order U-9 under which 
public illumination is drastically 
restricted. 

Compared with a normal day, 
electric power consumption in the 
100,000-population city declined 
28,000 kwh. Saving: 17 tons of 


coal. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


“Today is the zero hour. 
Angeles will astonish th 
physical progress or succur,’) to jy» 
corpulence. The conclus; 
for industrial independer 
Fast is on.” Thus Cliffor FE. (cj 
ton, 44, colorful and succc.sf,] an 
ator of the city’s “broth: +r) love 
restaurants (no charge if no! itisfieg 
opens an unconventional campaig 
for mayor. Clinton, a self 
sionary to America, has w. 
support in his fight against eangster 
backed the last reform gov crnmey 
but doesn’t think it went far enough 
A capable businessman, he his bee 
a food consultant to the Amp 
Angelenos think his administratigg 
might be brilliant but erratic. 
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e Billions in Loans—Altogether, RFC’s 
commitments since 1932 add up to 
$35,167,000,000 (including advances to 
subsidiaries). Against this, it has actually 
disbursed $30,423,000,000 (see cover). 
These figures understate the full size 
of RFC activities because they do not 
include revolving fund operations of 
subsidiaries or authorizations by subsid- 
iaries not yet translated into a request 
on RFC for funds: As a rough estimate, 
RFC says that its commitments for all 
operations since it first hung out its 
sign in 1932, come to about $48,000,- 
060,000. Of this, some $32,000,000,000 
has been authorized for war purposes, 
$16,000,000,000 for nonwar. Of the 
$30,000,000,000 disbursed so far, $18,- 
000,000,000 has been for war, $12,000,- 
000,000 for nonwar. Repayments have 
come to about $17,000,000,000, with 
$9,000,000,000 of it from war activities. 
RFC’s latest balance sheet shows total 
assets of about $10,500,000,000 which 
is somewhat more than the combined 
total resources of the two largest banks 
in the country (Chase, $5,160,000,000; 
Bank of America, $4,599,000,000). All 
except $1,000,000,000 of RFC’s assets 
are represented by a single entry— 
“loans.” By far the biggest takers of 
these loans are RFC’s own subsidiaries, 
which have carried on most of its war- 
time operations. 
e@ Network of Subsidiaries—These sub- 
sidiaries form a complicated network of 
corporations clustering around the cen- 
tral holding company. Three of them 
—Disaster Loan Corp., Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., and the RFC Mortgage 
Co.—were set up to help their parent in 
its prewar work and have little to do 


today. After the war, they may take 
new lease on life. 

Five others carry the burden , 
RFC’s war work and hold most of ¢ 
property it has acquired in the past fy 
years. From the postwar viewpoint, th 
are the instruments through which p 
icy will work. They are: 

Defense Plant Corp. This agency hi 
made cuteeniaaniatine war plants, m 
chine tools and facilities, which tot 
$10,705,000,000. Of this, $7,178.00 
000 has been paid out already, $75 
000,000 pa! ar The rest is still j 
the mill. 

DPC now owns 920 complete plant 
which cost $6,055,000,000, and it bh 
an interest in 122 expansions of plan 
where $740,000,000 worth of gover 
ment property has been added to t 
facilities of private contractors. In a 
DPC, and other federal agencies, act 
ally own one-fifth of the nation’s px 
ductive capacity (Report to Executive 
BW-—Jan.19’43,p53). 

More important still, from a postw 
standpoint, DPC has been named t 
disposal agent to handle all sales of go 
ernment-owned plants and machi 
tools. It will have to take its policy « 
from the new Surplus Property Boa 
(BW—Dec.2’44,p15), but within fair 
broad limits it will be free to call t 
tune on the actual selling. The man 
facturer who wants to buy a gove 
ment plant after the war will submit hi 
bids and bargain for terms with DPQ 

Defense Supplies Corp. This agen 
handles the purchase of strategic mat 
rials, including aviation gasoline, alc 
hol, wool, cotton fabrics, sugar. So f 
it has authorized about $9,500,000, 
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ditures, has paid out some 
790,000,000, and collected $3,600,- 
00 on resales and repayments. It 
» handles payment of subsidies on 
vt, butter, flour, crude oil, and other 
hb Reserve Co. This unit han- 
« the government's $700,000,000 in- 
ment in synthetic rubber plants— 
ther touchy postwar problem. It 
< in “Tt rubber and imports of 
de, aS well. 

{etals Reserve Co. This is the 
cy that buys, sells, and stockpiles 
cal metals. It administers the pre- 
ym price plan for extra payments to 
ginal producers. Metals Reserve 
’; total purchases so far run to $2,- 
000,000, with resales to industry 
§,313,000,000. Stockpiles are now 
wed at $538,600,000. 

‘ar Damage Corp. This bureau has 
4 about $140,000,000,000 worth 


of property from damage by enemy 
action (BW —Jan.6'45,p54). 

e Interlocking Directorates—All the 
RFC subsidiaries are completely owned 
by the mother corporation. ‘Their direc- 
torates interlock almost 100%, which 
means that the key men are the five 
RFC directors. These men (page 17), to- 
ether with their principal jobs, as 
identified by Jones last week in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce 
Commission, are: Chairman Charles B. 
Henderson (Metals Reserve Co.); 
Howard J. Klossner (Rubber Reserve 
Co.); Henry A. Mulligan (Defense Sup- 
plies Corp.); Sam H. Husbands (De- 
fense Plant Corp.); and Charles T. 
Fisher, Jr. (RFC Mortgage Co.). Their 
terms expire in January, 1946. 

The subsidiaries get their money by 
borrowing from the parent. And RFC 
in turn gets its money by giving its 
notes to the U. S. Treasury. In the 


past it has sometimes sold its govern 
ment-guaranteed obligations direct to 
the public. 

e Broad Lending Powers—RI'C’s au- 
thority—and the borrowing power that 
goes with it—have never been explored 
completely. ‘he broad congressional 
grants of authority empower it to make 
almost any kind of loan, to engage in 
manufacture, to buy land, materials, or 
property of any sort. 

Indeed, in his testimony before the 
Senate committee last week, Jones said: 
“We can lend anything that we think 
we should—any amount, any length of 
time, any rate of interest, and to any- 
body that we feel is entitled to the loan.” 
Through its holdings of corporate secur- 
ities, RFC can have a voice in the man- 
agement of some of the country’s big- 
gest businesses, particularly the rail 
roads. 

RFC under the Jones management has 


Thoughtful businessmen who have 
studied Henry A. Wallace’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Commerce 
Committee are wasting little time 
over Washington’s favorite opposing 
theories of why the President let 
PE esse Jones have a letter that put 
gay Wallace’s nomination to Commerce 
on a barefaced political basis (BW — 
Jan.27°45,p15). 

They don’t think it matters 
whether Roosevelt intended (1) to 
maneuver Congress into disembarrass- 
ing him of a troublesome creditor, or 
(2) to drag a red herring across a trail 
of presidential moves toward agree- 
ment with Wallace’s ideas once the 
peace treaties are safely through the 
Senate. 
¢What’s Really Important—They 
know that, either way and however 
the present political circus ends, they 
“ER will still have to deal with the pro- 
gram that Wallace set forth in his 
testimony. For they have recognized 
in it the emerging postwar New Deal, 
something that could be bigger than 
Wallace or Roosevelt, something that 
may realign parties and escape na- 
tional bounds. 

To summarize their understanding 
. of Wallace’s statement, stripped of 

its political verbiage, some of them 

have turned to a quotation from Sir 

William Beveridge, the British post- 
dm ‘ar planner, significantly cited by 
Wallace in a recent New Republic 
article on Sen. James E. Murray's 
(Proposed “Full Employment Act of 
pam 1945” (BW—Jan.20'45,p7): 


“Employment depends on outlay. . . . 
During peace the bulk of the outlay can, 
and in a free society will, continue to be 
“sain But the ultimate responsibility 
or seeing that the outlay as a whole, tak- 
ing public and private outlay together, is 
sufficient to set up a demand for all the 
labor seeking employment, must be taken 
by the state, because no other authority 
or person has the requisite powers.” 


e “Guarantees”—In Wallace’s en- 
largement upon this theory before 
the Senate committee, these business- 
men find a philosophy of govern- 
ment which holds that the govern- 
ment can and must use its influence 
and revenues to guarantee: (1) work 
for everybody who wants it, (2) rising 
postwar wages, with hourly rates in- 
creasing as hours of work go down, 
(3) a floor under farm prices with in- 
surance against crop failure, (4) ade- 
quate housing for everyone, (5) na- 
tionwide insurance against the haz- 
ards of old age, accidents, sickness, 
and unemployment, (7) free technical 
and higher, as well as secondary, edu- 
cation, (8) full protection of business 
against unfair competition and mo- 
nopoly both at home and abroad. 
Along with the emphasis on pri- 
vate enterprise is read a determina- 
tion to “implement and _supple- 
ment” the efforts of private enter- 
prise by the free use of the federal 
credit to guarantee—and possibly to 
make—loans to approved new enter- 
prises, loans for plant expansion, in- 
dustrial construction, and the under- 
taking of business risks that local 


Behind the Wallace Program—A Postwar New Deal 


banks will not share under (said Wal- 
lace) present bank examining rules. 
Also in the picture is “socialized in- 
vestment” in residential construc- 
tion, in the provision of research, 
health, and educational facilities, and 
in the financing of export trade. 

¢ Public Works—This would be gov- 
ernmental management of the frame- 
work within which private enterprise 
operated; governmental intervention 
for the promotion, guidance, and 
balancing of private enterprise. It 
would be, above all, governmental 
responsibility without limit for the 
maintenance of full employment— 
and Wallace’s version included a 
schedule of public works for release 
whenever employment dropped _be- 
low 57,000,000. 

Reading between the lines of his 
statement, these businessmen see an 
intention to make the Dept. of Com- 
merce the chief agency for applying 
such a program to industry and for 
setting up statistical controls on that 
application. And the Iowan left no 
question of how the powers and re- 
sources of the Federal Loan Agency 
would be adapted to the plan. 
© Postwar Issue—As Wallace himself 
pointed out, political theory is mov- 
ing in this direction in England and 
Australia. Proposals like his are also 
the essence of new deals discussed in 
liberated Europe. With or without 
him, business expects to see Wash- 
ington tempted down this trail and 
to confront the question of how far 
in many a postwar election. 
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always used its powers cautiously—too 
cautiously to suit many of Jones’ critics. 
The former Secretary of Commerce kept 
a careful eye out for a paying proposi- 
tion. Whenever Congress forced him 
to sit in on a losing game, he was care- 
ful to get his notes canceled afterward. 
Thus, in 1938 Congress directed the 
Treasury to tear up $2,700,000,000 in 
RFC notes representing advances to re- 
lief agencies, transfer of funds to other 
ames organizations, and the like. 
resumably RFC will ask for the same 
treatment to compensate for the losses 
it will certainly take on some of its war- 
time investments. 
¢ How Small Business Fared—Under 
Jones’ handling, the RFC actually has 
made a profit, at least on paper. It 
started with a capitalization of $500,- 
000,000. In 1940 it retired $175,000,- 
000 of this. Its balance sheet now shows 
a surplus of over $400,000,000, after a 
provision for losses and contingencies. 


The Jones caution often has kept 
RFC from fanning out into lines that 
would have expanded its power at the 
risk of spoiling its income record. Small 
business has never found the RFC will- 
ing to hand out money on the easy 
terms it wants. In the early stages of the 
war, Jones could have fenced off the 
small business preserve if he had wanted 
it. Instead, he let Congress set up the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. which is now 
handing out money as fast as it can get 
it from Congress. RFC handles a con- 
siderable trafic with small business— 
about 47% of its loans (but only 1.7% 
of its volume) are for $10,000 or less. 
Dollarwise, 70% of its loans are for 
more than $500,000. 

e Few Fetters on RFC—Nobody has 
tried to predict just how far RFC could 
go under a less cautious management. 

Even if its borrowing power were 
shut off, it now has enough resources to 
shift the balance in the national econ- 


FAST TIRE SERVICE FOR LOCOMOTIVES 


Locomotives urgently needed for war traffic are losing less time in repair shops 
—thanks to an increasingly used method of truing up their wheels. Towed 
backwards by a 14-in. cable supported by sheaves on handcar chassis, an engine 
(above) figuratively smooths its own out-of-round tires—right on the tracks. 
Cutting tools set in brake hangers of each driver do the work as the locomotive 
is repeatedly pulled over an 800-ft. siding. The locomotive’s own brake system, 
rejiggered to permit varying pressure on each wheel, applies the cutters which 
dress the flattest tire in about 14 passes. This method is used extensively by 
Southern Pacific R.R. which estimates annual time savings of several locomo- 
tive-years. The conventional method of removing wheels and turning them 
down on lathes ties up power for an average of five days about every 100,000 
miles, compared with only eleven hours required under the newer process. 
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Ward Wins Roun 


Federal court decisis 
holding plant seizures lle, 
has immediate effect on 
dling of wartime labor dispug 


When U. S. Judge Philip L. Suljj 
one of the earliest Roosevelt appoini 
to the bench, ruled last week that 
President had exceeded his autho, 
in ordering the Army to seize and og 


DUTSID 


ate Montgomery Ward propertic, hile ju 
did more than give Sewell Aver gproduce a 
first important victory over the C|qjje U.S 
provide editorial wmiters with a § apt. P. 
day, and send Ward stock up 2} po: zmp of | 
on the New York Stock Exchange. H, he pO 
e Immediate Effects—What stand; ; ! By P 
in his decision is the distinction dag: Y,. C 
between war industry and nonvar @upervise 
dustry for purposes of plant seiziit Jamaic: 
And, as it became apparent this weilver, He | 
that distinction will have an immediz , 
feanted 
if not permanent, effect on the handi 
of wartime labor disputes. a Ro 
In terms of the specific dispute assista 
Montgomery Ward’s with which Suftore not 


van’s ruling was concerned, his decis 
changes nothing. His dismissal of 
government’s petitions for tempor 


Inited Ri 


and permanent injunctions and a ¢ expecti 
claratory judgment—which would Bership 
granted, have given legal sanction MBheckoft | 


Army operation of Ward—was acco 
anied by a stay of proceedings whi 
eaves the Army in possession as bef 
e Army Still in Saddle—Short of thee 
of the war or acceptance by the oa 
pany of National War Labor Board 
ders—a most unlikely possibility- 
private owners will not be allowed 


nents, al 
hich we 
ompany 
ictory, br 
NWLB 
an's judg 
mediate 
muse its ¢ 


resuine operation of their enterprise GBloyers ar 
less and until the U. S. Supreme Com Willian 
upholds the Sullivan opinion. nan, has : 

Thus the Army will stay in contfiecision i 
of seven Ward establishments and (fhe law t 
tinue handling labor relations. At "hole pk: 
week, however, the Army was still mjartime | 
ing time on putting into effect all [What | 


terms set by NWLB-terms which pinot o; 
cipitated what has become the pr“imited se 
showdown fight over the Presidetfiisputes 


wartime powers. ntagiou 
Under Army management, C.!4%@ No-Stri 
resent \ 
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DUTSIDER INSIDE 


‘hile judicial machinery grinds to 
roduce a final decision in the case of 
ie U.S. vs. Montgomery Ward, 
apt. P. A. Carson remains in the 
pomp of a commercial enemy. Head 
3° I the post exchange at Fort Tilden, 
. Y., Capt. Carson was picked to 
pervise Montgomery Ward's store 
t Jamaica, L. I., when the Army took 
er. He joined the Army after being 
ranted a leave by his employer— 
ars, Roebuck & Co.—from his job 
assistant manager in a Brooklyn 
ore not far from his present post. 


Inited Retail & Wholesale Employees 
s expecting the maintenance-of-mem- 
ship arrangement, the voluntary 
heckoff of union dues, wage adjust- 
sents, and retroactive pay increases 
hich were ordered by NWLB_ The 
ompany can certainly claim a moral 
ictory, but not its property. 

NWLB Power Limited—But Sulli- 
an’s judgment will have practical and 
amediate consequences for NWLB be- 
huse its orders to nonwar industry em- 
loyers are held to be unenforceable. 
William H. Davis, the board’s chair- 
an, has already declared that unless the 
ecision is reversed or Congress changes 
he law to legalize such seizures, “The 
hole plan of peaceful settlement of 
artime labor disputes will collapse.” 
What Davis implies is that his board 
imnot operate with authority over a 
ited section of industry because labor 
\c™@E'sputes and work stoppages have a 
_ gpntagious quality. 

1G No-Strike Pledge May Go-In the 
fesent Ward dispute, the government 
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was driven to seizure action by the fact 
that Ward workers were on strike in 
Detroit, the No. 1 arsenal city. It was 
the tinderbox possibility which led the 
government to take what Sullivan has 
decided were illegal steps in order to end 
a walkout. 

NWLB officials consider it an impos- 
sible job to keep peace in war produc- 
tion industries while employees in other 
industries are required to submit any 
unwelcome demands they make on em- 
ployers to a test of economic force. The 
existence of a half-free, half-regulated 
labor front would mean the official end 
of labor’s no-strike pledge. 

e Opposition May Mount—Very few em- 
ployers have been deterred from defying 
NWLB orders because of the possibility 
of government seizure of their prop- 
erties. For the most part, in going along 
with the board, they were following the 
example of leading firms which had 
elected to cooperate for considerations 
of patriotism and good public relations. 

If the Sullivan decision is upheld, 
all that may well be changed, and a 
mounting tide of employer rejections of 
NWLB “recommendations’’ may make 
more impossible the predicament of the 
board. For, in one of the most eloquent 
passages of his lengthy opinion, Sullivan 
sounded a note w ich will be regarded 
by business as identifying a high order of 
patriotism with a duty to uphold its 
rights: 

“The constitutional guarantees that 

protect the sacred rights, liberties, and 
property of American citizens, from the 
humblest to the most exalted, still re- 
main inviolate. These rights may not be 
transgressed with impunity nor be dis- 
regarded because of expediency; neither 
may they be abridged or suspended, 
even for a single moment, except in the 
manner and under the circumstances 
specifically provided by law.” 
e U. S. Arguments Rejected—In other 
sections of his opinion, Sullivan made 
hash of the two contentions on which 
the government rested its case. These 
were (1) that the Connally-Smith War 
Labor Disputes Act gave the President 
power to seize Ward facilities, and (2) 
that even if that law didn’t, the war 
powers of the executive-branch of the 
government inherent in the Constitu- 
tion were sufficient to make the seizure 
legal. 

Sullivan held that the nature of 
Ward’s business exempted it from the 
Connally-Smith act. He swept aside*the 
government argument that the law is 
broad enough to cover a huge distribu- 
tion plant because, he said, only produc- 
tion is covered by the plant seizure act. 
e Necessity Is the Test—In deciding 
that the Constitution did not authorize 
the President to take over Ward’s be- 
cause the nation is at war, Sullivan sup- 


orted his position by citations from 
Mexican and Civil War cases showing 
that plant seizures are only legal under 
conditions of “necessity urgent for the 
public service, such as will not admit 
of delay.” Geography was also an im 
portant factor to the judge: 

“If Montgomery Ward’s plant and 

facilities were located within the actual 
theatre of military operations, and its 
goods were necessary and essential for 
the use of the naval or military forces, 
then the Commander in Chief might 
lawfully take possession of them.” 
e Basis for Appeal—The logic of this 
reasoning may well be a major target 
for government attorneys in appealing 
the case. They are likely to hold that it 
runs contrary to the whole “total war’ 
theory on which the government has 
sold the American people. 

The fact that Ward's needs—and gets 

—priorities, draft deferments, etc., will 
almost certainly be made much of before 
the appellate court in efforts to prove 
that the company is covered by the to 
tality of the present war effort. 
e Parting Shot—Sullivan’s decision con 
cluded with the admission that he mad« 
it “with considerable reluctance.” His 
parting shot was aimed at the company 
in a plea asking that disputants in labor 
cases “be guided by its [NWLB’s 
recommendations.” 

His plea, however, has no force in 
law and the chances are small that in 
the event he is sustained in his legal 
judgment by the Supreme Court, Con 
gress will plug the loophole in the law 
which Sullivan deplored but fully 
acknowledged. 


Federal Judge Philip L. Sullivan de 
livers the decision that upholds th 
tights of Montgomery Ward but fails 
to order the Army out of its stores. 
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Rails Snowbound 


Embargo orders enable 
eastern roads to dig out after 
blizzards paralyze movement 
of vital war freight. 


Railroaders have been looking ap- 

prehensively over their shoulders for 
three war years lest 1918's specter of 
paralyzing freight congestion stalk them. 
Just when they thought they were safe, 
the worst storms in years slugged them 
—and the Northeast—into a pulp. 
e@ Weather Punches—New York state 
has already had so much snow that its 
winter's total is within 12 in. of its all- 
time record with two months still to 
go. Last week’s hub of the winter- 
bound country was Buffalo, where a 
succession of one-two punches from the 
weatherman had rail operating men out 
on their feet. 

Blizzards followed by subzero snaps 

had the northern sections of New York 
and Pennsylvania skidding in deep 
drifts atop flinty layers of ice and packed 
snow left over from December. Buffalo 
local transit was halted for a while, 
keeping railroad men from reaching 
work. In many New York state areas, 
schools and theaters were closed to save 
fuel. 
° Production Slowed—Double-header 
yard engines failed to move freight cars 
frozen wheel-high in solid ice. Airham- 
mers, picks, and Army bulldozers were 
freeing only 300 per day of 8,000-odd 
cars imbedded in Buftale yards. 

Iactories, mills, and mines slowed 

down. Pennsylvania lost 15,000 man- 
days and 34,500 tons of coal output last 
Saturday. Carnegie-Illinois at Pitts- 
burgh cut week-end ingot janepren by 
14,000 tons; at Gary steel and tinplate 
piled up. Midwestern elevators, flour 
and feed millers faced shutdowns for 
lick of grain. Movement of food sup- 
plies, especially milk shipments, was dis- 
rupted im the New York area. 
e Three Embargo Orders—Office of De- 
fense Transportation ordered a series 
of embargoes on civilian freight to per- 
nut eastern roads to dig out. The first 
two orders restricted nonessential civil- 
ian freight and bulk grain shipments 
into an area bounded by Indiana, 
lower Michigan, New York, and part 
of Virginia. The third order halted 
movement of all but Army- and Navy- 
authorized freight to or through this 
area from Friday through Monday of 
this week. 

At midweek, barring a recurrence of 
severe weather in the several weeks of 
winter still ahead, railroaders thought 
the crisis was past. ODT, acting 
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Row upon row of immobilized boxcars, deep in snow and frozen to their tracks, 
jam a Buffalo yard (above) during the war’s worst rail crisis. Much of the trov 
ble was due to snow-clogged switches (below) which required help of forme 
railroaders, furloughed from the Army, to get trains back onto high iron 


through the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, -had lifted its most drastic em- 
bargo but warned that a further restric- 
tion might fo!low if a combination of 
the previously existing embargoes, better 
weather, and rerouting freight under di- 
rection of a diversion agent should not 
lick the job. A complete halt of car- 
loading throughout the U. S. for one 
day might even be tried, said O.D.T. 
e Passenger Crackdown—To keep main 
lines open and to free motive power for 
vital war freight, eastern lines at ODT’s 


direction saved an estimated 15,000 
train-miles by trimming passenger 
schedules, discontinuing some runs, ¢00- 
solidating others. 

By midweek 200,000 freight cars were 
reported moving in the embargoed area 
and solid trains of empties were high- 
balling toward Chicago and St. Lous. 
War production turned upward again 
But shippers predicted that even » ith- 
out further bad weather they would fee 


the effects of January blizzards for 


months to come. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


HOMEWORK FOR BUSINESSMEN 


ITs A SIMPLE MATTER of history — the 
record of what happens to business after 
wars. And what does the record show? 

Among other things, it shows that 
employees have to make many adjust- 
ments. Wartime jobs must be forsaken. 
New livelihoods must be secured. Mode 
of living must be re-scaled to amount of 
income, 

Since these adjustments are coinci- 
dent with lowered civilian morale, it is 
no wonder that postwar history shows 


an alarming increase in business losses 
due to employee dishonesty. And it is 
the employee in a position of trust who 
has the greatest opportunity to go wrong. 

Precisely because of this, The Mary- 
land offers a program that will be of 
interest to every business, large or small. 
It is The Maryland’s program for post- 


Gite” eis, » a ine 
PROGRAM FOR 


POSTWAR SECURITY 
WW against Employee Dishonesty 


~ 


a a ee 


war security against employee 
honesty. 

Briefly, this program gives you cor 
plete security against losses that oc: 
due to the dishonesty of any of your en 
ployees, no matter whet their work, n 
matter who they may be. It is a 
sighted program, an economical 
gram—and it is available now. Ash 
Maryland agent or broker for full inf 
mation. Maryland Casualty Com; 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINES 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 


tag 


tes a 


...for Manufacturers in 
Competitive Markets! 


(csr cosmos men will want to analyze the descriptive labels plac- 

ed on hydraulics these days. Ordinary hydraulic systems, operating with 
internal fluid pressures from 300 to 3000 Ibs. per square inch, are some- 
times termed “high-pressure”. But, Blackhawk Hydraulics successfully go 
up to 10,000 Ibs. per square inch...which should (and does) win the right 
to be called “super pressure’’. 

What is so important about this is the fact that super pressures reduce 
the bulk (and, consequently, the cost) of the hydraulic system. Blackhawk 
rams need less size to do the job. Resulting compactness means a hydrau- 
lic system with less weight — greater efficiency — less friction — easier 
installation in tight places — less design change in present equipment. 


These Two Pictures 
Tell Your 
COST Story... 


Blackhawk pumps, rams, and valves are engineered and priced for quantity 
purchase and practical installation on the products of other manufacturers, 
who must sell in competitive markets, Write Blackhawk Manufacturing 
Company, 5300 West Rogers Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. xt 

We will counsel in confidence! \s - 


Ceiling on Beef 

Program goes into effeg 
on schedule as OPA spells oy 
the details. Plan has ‘ceth 4 
go after violators. 


Price ceilings on live cattle went jp; 

effect on schedule this week (pW- 
Jan.13’45,p18), and OPA t CW itsel 
with a will into the job of speling the, 
out. 
e Varies by Market Areas—An oyerj 
ing ceiling, pegged to $18 a cwt. Ch, 
cago, has been set as the outside |i 
which a slaughterer may pay for ay 
live cattle or calves. The ceiling vane 
in each of ten market centers (such 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City) an 
in the 24 regional zones. 

It is highest—$18.60 a cwt—in the 
West Coast states and in New Englanj 
and along the North Atlantic seaboard 
It is lowest—$17.25 a cwt.—in Tex Sn 
The ceiling in five Texas market centes Ji Cees 
is $17.35. ps 
e Compliance Plan—If any slaughtere by, (%4 
pays above the overriding ceiling fu 7 ¥Y> 
the zone or market center in which he 


is buying, OPA can charge him with a laced a 
price violation. ehauf Tr 

The overriding ceiling provides OPA How he h 
with only its first bite at the apple, \-gallon 


however. The real eating—in terms of 
holding slaughterers down to prices that 


will keep beef out of the black markets- He more 
comes with what OPA calls the “drove {more lil 
compliance” plan. gineered 


e Can Be Enforced Now—The drove Hi cut you 
plan is tied to the quasiceilings which BRyauf T; 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred int In 
M. Vinson over a year ago hitched onto . D 
the subsidy payments the government ots 
makes to packers in an effort to protect, nch pli 
simultaneously, the grower’s income and ers all o 
the consumer's pockatiink: (BW—Oct. BBontrast ‘ 
30’43,p14). Under the drove plan these 
ceilings, which are tied to government 
grades, become enforceable at law. 

To sweeten the scheme for cattle 
growers and feedlot operators, the sub 
sidy-ceiling for choice (top-grade) beef J waste. 
has been boosted from $16 to $17 a Mihed 80t 
cwt. The subsidy-floor has been pushed Hie haule 
up from $15 to $15.50. ) the F 
e To Drop in Summer—Next July ! 
when feedlot operators presumably wil bes i 
have had time to unload critters pur nloaded 
chased before the new plan came along. >) gallo 
the subsidy-ceiling will drop to $16.50 ty drur 
and the floor to $15. (At least OPA 
hopes to be able to accomplish this.) At 
the same time, the overriding ceiling [itor Jaa. 
will be cut from $18 to $17.50 a cwt you aren't 
© Based on Averages—Under the drove fen pt. 
plan legal limits are placed on the ip rotessio 
amount a packer may pay for all cattle 
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THREE YEARS AGO Edgar B. Flint, Vice-Presi- ) 


‘ dent of the Howard Flint Ink Company, 

challenged their hauling costs. As a result, he 

& trucks carrying 1,000 gallons of ink for newspapers with 
ehauf Trailers hauling 1,500 gallons. 


ow he has challenged their costs again! Result .. . 


this new 


-gallon unit operates out of Houston on a 300-mile circuit! 


CHALLENGE YOUR 


e more unusual your job, 
more likely that Fruehauf 
gineered Transportation” 
cut your costs. That’s why 
ehauf Trailers are now used 
lint Ink Company’s main 
t in Detroit and the seven 
nch plants serving news- 
rs all over America. 


trast this modern method 
hauling and unloading ink 
) the old system which em- 
ed 55-gallon drums. The 
would adhere, causing up to 
waste. The empty drums 
thed 80 to 100 pounds .. . had 
be hauled back and cleaned. 


) the Fruehaufs, the ink is 
warm by exhaust heat. It 
nloaded by a rotary pump 
gallons per minute. No 
ty drums to handle. 


or Tramapoort GETS YOUR 108 
you aren't using truck transportation, 
*¢ you ever challenged your shippin 

sand over-all efficiency with the he job 
professional haulers can do for you? 


HAULING COSTSI 


In the face of today’s in- 
creasing cost of doing business, 
every possible saving is vital. 
Possibly you, like others, could 
profit by modernized hauling 
equipment . .. or by a “shuttle” 
system of operation in which, 
simultaneously, one truck can 
handle as many as three Trailers, 
one being loaded, one in transit 
and one being unloaded . . 
record economy in continuous 
transportation. 


Why not write us today to 
have a Fruehauf man call on 
you? Your problem doubtless 
requires the specialized knowl- 
edge he can bring you on how to 
save on hauling costs. 

World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 


ews 


cee 


——_— 


Operators who haul mammoth rolls of 
newsprint stock to the presses likewise 
challenge costs. They, too, have learned 
the advantages of the “Trailer-method”. 


an ne 
Wien OMCTY 


Elervaltts 


Larce 1TEM in the operating costs of 
high buildings . . . or any buildings 
of more than one story . .. is the 
vertical transportation of passengers 
and freight. Peak efficiency can be ob- 
tained at lower costs with Montgomery 
Elevators. Not only is their original 
cost generally lower than other com- 
parable makes, but for years Mont- 
gomery Elevators have been giving 
such dependable service in thousands 
of buildings that pracsically no major 
repairs bave ever been required. For 
post-war construction or modernization, 
whether the building plans call for 
two stories or 42, you can depend on 
Montgomery for: assistance in designe 
ing and engineering an efficient vertical 
transportation system, 


MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight ele- 
vators, electric dumbwaiters and spe- 
cial equipment for vertical transporta- 
tion. If you are planning a specific 
project, Montgomery Elevator Com- 
pany invites your elevator problems. 


slaughtered during any one month. 
Since government inspectors can’t check 
up on all individual on-the-hoof pur- 
chases, compliance is determined on the 
basis of how much meat of various 
grade the packer turns out in a month. 
Because OPA and the War Food Ad- 
ministration have determined what the 
average yield of beef is for cattle of 
various grade, it is possible to estimate 
what the live cattle weighed when pur- 
chased and to determine what should 
have been paid for them. 
e Basis for Subsidy Payment—The 
formula also makes allowance for the 
small packer who lacks the processing 
facilities to get as much meat out of a 
steer as the big packer does; 59% of 
the live weight is regarded as the limit 
for packers who slaughtered less than 
50,000 Ib. a month. 

If by application of this formula, the 
slaughterer hits the ceilings on the nose, 


ings, he also loses sub 
in addition—and this is 
gets its teeth-OPA h 
of a price violation. 
@ Less for Civilians—A 
on the black market in 
OPA has set maximum 
good and choice catt 
slaughterer may kill 
Slaughterers in the 
Southwest may kill 5 
choice; those in the rest 
75%. The percentages a 
weight basis. 
Meanwhile, civilian 
are declining steadily. 
in public eating places 
place, and some butcher 


ing one day a week so that , 


bone meat for the Army. 
WFA — total civil 
plies for the first quarte 


at a per capita average of 1|2/ 


nual rate), which is just the annul, 
age civilians got in the more { 
1935-39 period. Hitch is that th 
an average—there will b« 

March than there was in Januan 


he receives the full amount of the gov- 
ernment subsidy and is in full “com- 
“sgovadl If he goes below the ceilings, 

e sacrifices a corresponding amount 
of his subsidy. If he steps over the ceil- 


TO PROMOTE PEANUT-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Among Broadway’s current hits is “Peanut Palace,” a swank retail shop ¢ 
cated to whipping up new consumer interest in the goober and its byprod 
Opened recently by National Peanut Corp., subsidiary of Planters Nw 
Chocolate Co., the Manhattan store boasts roasters, bubbling fat pots, 
murals made of dyed peanuts (above). It has more the air of a fair exhibit | 
a retail outlet, but appearance plus roasting odors are selling peanuts. Ma 
by 100 persons working two shifts, the store offers peanut butter, oil, and cal 
but the fastest-moving items are salted and in-the-shell peanuts—to the 
dismay of managers of theaters in the immediate neighborhood of the s 
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WATERPROOF CLOTHING 


Today's 
TEST-TUBE MYSTERIES 


e Showers hold no terrors to the wearers of to- 

morrow’s clothing. The textile industry is devel- 

oping fabrics that will get you through soakings 

without a wrinkle or the loss of a carefully pressed 
pleat. These fabrics may be the familiar textiles 
you have always known with the addition of new 
processing and new finishes—they may be made 
from synthetic fibers that are today test-tube mys- 
teries—but be they traditional fabrics or products 
of the future, they have this in common—valves 
and piping are vital in their production. 


In fact valves and piping are so universal in 
their application that any modern industry is in- 
conceivable without them. For whether it is han- 
dling steam for power or heat, whether it is direct- 
ing the flow of water, air or oil, whether it is 
controlling fluids in process lines—valves, fittings 
and pipe are essential to any industrial plant. 


Furnishing everything necessary for every pip- 
ing system is the job of Crane Co. By standardiz- 
ing on Crane piping, you are assured of high 
quality backed by 90 years of experience—a sim- 
plified stock problem because of standardization 
—better service through Crane’s nation-wide dis- 
tribution through branches and wholesalers. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


am cas 


the production of synthetic fabrics, valves control the 
l, pressure and reagents needed to break down the 
s of coal, wood, and milk—and regroup them 
fibers which with the help of more valves can be 
m into thread and fashioned into cloth. 


In the weaving of synthetic 
Sibers as well as in the weaving 
of the traditional fibers — 
valves play an important part. 
In fact the textile industry 
could not be carried on with- 
out valves—for processing 
lines—for water—and always 
Sor the steam which “makes 
the wheels go around.” 
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PLUMBING « HEATING » PUMPS | 


ND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


m 
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HOW THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


wild ddlever the goods... 


OU can expect not only improved prod- 


ucts in the years ahead... but better 
delivery of them as well. Automotive engi- 
neers are already planning the vehicles that 
will smoothly and efficiently move your 
future purchases from point of production 
to point of sale to your home. 

You can expect to see important changes 
in these trucks. For the trend is toward 
greater specialization in models. Closer de- 
sign consideration is being given to the job 
the truck must do. 

It’s also likely that you'll travel in a new 
kind of bus. Cross country “luxury liners” 
will be equipped with beverage bars, smok- 
ing sections and sleeping berths. In both 
trucks and buses, wider use will be made of 
weight-reducing alloys. 


* * * 


Castings of the weight-reducing alloy steels 
that the automotive industry will need for 
its new models have long been a specialty 
of the Lebanon Steel Foundry. Lebanon is 
also a proved source for other types of auto- 


motive castings which must provide strength, 
reliability and resistance to impact. Lebanon 
Circle L Castings are widely used in struc- 
tural parts and connecting members. 

With each day bringing reconversion 
nearer, it’s good business to arrange an 
early discussion of your castings require- 
ments with Lebanon metallurgists and 
foundry engineers. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 
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i Va: 
Curb on PUDs f= 
e voter: 

Oregon lawma: ers we, feet 
measure intended to close gaifmolds a ! 


erendu! 
ave auth 
brm joint 
ivate CO’ 


ACY’S 
R. H. \ 
as devis« 


tioning f 
Macy Ss 


law which enables public yi 
tail to wag the dog. 


The Oregon Legislature js \¢.. 
green the voters’ memory of the »» 
tious power grab made a yc.uir ago by 
Public Utility District of rural ti 
River County (BW—De: 4°43) 
Portland’s apple-growing a cighbp; 
the east. 


e Fence Proposed—In the sessio, J” _ 
convened at Salem, the ass inbly hy ont Wh 
ceived a measure designed to log rn 1 on 
loophole in state law which Pera ds were 
P rds were 

PUDs to overrun their jurisdicty le inclu< 
boundaries without consent of the », * ints 2 
run districts. ae casi 
Leaders among the 2,000 persons y # on cre 
comprise the total voting populatio fii: tobacc 
Hood River County went to the dil The sp 
torate a year ago in January, 1944. i ied int 
this proposition: that the voters auf entitle 


ize a bond issue of $175,000.0) 
finance purchase, by the PUD, of 
vate electric utilities. 

e Eyes on Portland—It was no 
that the PUD’s first ambition, if it 
the money, was to buy the $43.0) 

Pacific Power & Light Co., which « 
Portland and the neighboring indus 
districts, and to exercise condemn 
powers if P.P.&L. proved unwilling 
agree on a price. 

The PUD had its eye on some 
blue chips, too, but the sound and 
fury that arose in Portland at the p 
pect that the apple farmers of Hiibtes will 
River County would be computing Myes the 
sending out the city’s electric light #itributed 
drowned out the rest of the chofitomer | 
PUDs are not subject, as are pre experit 
u ilities, to the state’s rate controls e store h 
@ Hood River's Party—Although tiinate the 
own affairs were at stake, Portland 
could do nothing but fret, fume, h 
for the best, rm give the private u ATENT 
ties a hand in the campaign against J |n what 
bond issue. It was Hood River Coun the de 
party at the polls, and nobody but tigRderal age 
2,000 Hood River County voters §nounced 
invited. t returnec 

Gravely, 1,400 Hood River Coulton befe 
voters went to the polls and rejected i First of | 
$175,000,000 bond issue by 315 \@iieton, thi 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p30)—to the cnomiichmond, 
relief of Portland. actly thre 
e Must Get Consent—But nothingi3s). Othe 
the law prevents the Hood River Cot uit. Amon 
electorate from trying again. [0 Miicurities ¢ 
off a repeat effort, the bill now SeiMfiiladelphi 

the Lab 
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tion prev 
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riod was 
mn dates 
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ms—one g 
tween F 
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the legislature would forbid « PU 
engage in the power business bey 
its boundaries without the voted 
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t of those who are to be affected. 
In Waslungton state last November, 
efeated an attempt to open 
similar loophole there (BW —Oct. 
"44,p36)._ Existing Washington law 
sds a PUD to its boundaries. The 
erendum rejected at the polls would 
pve authorized two or more PUDs to 
bm joint commissions for purchase of 
jvate CC rmpanies. 


ACY'S RATIONS SMOKES 


R. H. Macy & Co. of New York City 
4s devised its own system of cigarette 
tioning for its regular customers. 
Macy's closed its tobacco department 
n, 19 when queues formed by ciga- 
00 Mtte-starved New Yorkers became too 
‘afing. When the department reopened 
‘eb. 1 only holders of special ration 
perm ds were entitled to buy. Those elig- 
cto Je include persons who keep deposit 
NC MMM counts at the store for prepaid pur- 
ases; cash-time account customers who 
i Wy on credit; and regular customers of 
‘tone tobacco department. 
1 i The special green ration slips are 
+, WM ided into 24 bimonthly ration periods 
aut¥id entitle the bearer to. buy whatever 
“ Mftion prevails on the day he makes his 
0! chase. Ration for the first two-week 
riod was set at one carton. ‘Termina- 
| “Gon dates for each period will be stag- 
' it red to prevent crowding at the coun- 
sone group of customers may buy 
tween Feb. 1 and 15 and again be- 
CU@Meen Feb. 16 and Feb. 28; another 
‘naifoup between Feb. 2 and Feb. 16 and 
Mian between Feb. 17 and Mar. 1, and 
bon. Rations will not be permitted to 
cumulate. Cards are not transferrable 
‘Ni replaceable. 
Macy’s admits that the supply of ciga- 
Gites will still be insufficient but be- 
S @ieves the available quantity will be 
istributed with greater equity and less 
@iistomer discomfort. Acknowledging 
‘ee experimental nature of the plan, 
¢ store has reserved the right to ter- 
inate the system at any time. 


e voters 


MMBATENT UNITS GO HOME 


SUM@ in what may mark the turning point 
wii™® the decentralization of overgrown 
deral agencies, the Patent Office has 
mounced that two of its divisions will 
returned from Richmond to Wash- 
gton before the end of the month. 

First of the agencies to leave Wash- 
gton, the Patent Office moved to 
chmond, bag and baggage, almost 
actly three years ago (BW—Feb.7’42, 
58). Others were not long in following 
it. Among the major moves were the 
tcurities & Exchange Commission to 
hiladelphia, the Wage-Hour Division 
the Labor t. to New York, the 
load Retirement Board to Chicago, 
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_ A Pictograph 
OF EFFICIENT DUST DISTRIBUTION 


Figure 1—Split-Duct Manifold is most effi- 
cient. Insures uniform distribution of dust 
and gas to all cyclones. A Buell feature. 


— — ~ 


Figure 2— Unit-Chomber Manifold 
% mever used by Buell. Disadvantages 
fone uneven distribution of dust to tubes, 
c: piling up of dust in rear of chamber, 
| rapid erosion of ovtlet tubes. 


THE LEAST EFFICIENT METHOD 
(Never used by Buell) 


BUELL 


Every engineer and 
povaiins executive 
should have a copy of 
the bulletin shown 
above as his guide in the 
selection of therightdust 
collection equipment. 


(van Tongeren) CYCLONES 


Industrial Dust Recovery Systems 


BOTTOM VIEW OF 
MANIFOLD ASSEMBLY 


ELIMINATES CLOGGINC 


Buell Design MINIMIZES EROSION 


The scientific development of inlet manifolding for 
multiple unit cyclone dust collectors has played an all 
important part in the uniform distribution of both gas 
and dust in cyclone collectors. How proper manifolding 
is achieved in Buell Dust Recovery Systems is shown in 
the pictograph on this page. What happens when the 
dust load is not uniformly distributed, and how serious 
these disadvantages may be, is best described in the 
bulletin shown on this page, from which these two 
manifold sketches were taken. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 
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the Social Security Board to Baltimore, 
and the Farm Credit Administration to 
Kansas City. 

The present move is small, involving 
only 24 of the almost 1,000 Patent 
Office employees in Richmond. But 
with government office space easier in 
Washington due to completion of sev- 
eral new buildings (notably the Penta- 
gon), and with war agencies sure to 
shrink after V-E Day, many of the 
prodigal agencies may go back home. 


Firms Get Planes 


Surp'us Property Board 
allocates executive-type planes. 
Decisions are made on basis of 
company’s need in war effort. 


The first two allocations of executive- 
type planes to business firms have been 
made by the Surplus Property Board, 
one going to the Pure Oil Co. and the 
other to Panair do Brasil, Pan American 
Airways subsidiary in Brazil. Both planes 
are Lockheed 12’s—a plane similar to 
the Lodestars used by some domestic 
airlines but somewhat smaller. 
¢ Basis of Need—Individual companies 
can apply for planes of this type _—— 
the Defense Plant Corp.’s Surplus War 
Aircraft Division. Executive-type planes 


Aviation Division of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board on the basis of a company’s 
need in the war effort. 

The current war crisis, delaying re- 

turn to civilian production, has revived 
interest by companies in older types of 
planes to meet transportation bottle- 
necks. 
e May Convert Some—Planes in great 
demand, therefore, are kept under allo- 
cation. Although uneconomical b 
modern standards, there are about 1,000 
that could be converted to company use 
for transportation of personnel. 

Among them are almost 800 Cessnas 
for which the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity is now preparing modification re- 
quirements for civilian use. Others are 
converted bombers built by Douglas. 
Some of these once were used by gen- 
eral officers of the Army Air Forces as 
their personal transports. 

Prices on the Cessnas, depending 
upon age and condition, will run in the 
neighborhood of $6,000 to $7,000, and 
they will be licensed for four passengers. 
Prices on the Douglas planes will run 
higher—possibly about $10,000. 

e Ceiling Price Formula—In addition, 
there are about 100 planes of higher 
horsepower in the less-than-5,000 Ib. 
class that are in surplus and will be 
offered for bids. Companies interested 
in these planes can buy them if they are 
willing to pay the ceiling price (which 
has no relation to actual value but is 


WFA Upheld 


Federal judge invaliday. 
General Cigar Co. deals wal 
tobacco growers as a threat; 
U.S. control of distribution, 


To assure equitable distribution , 
certain types of tobacco, the War Fy, 
Administration last year issucd an oda 
(No. 4-6) prohibiting the sale of gig, 
filler and wrapper tobacco betwee 
June 14, 1944, and Dec. 31, 1945. 
e Contracts Invalidated—Last wee 
possible loophole was closed by U § 
Judge Harry E. Kalodner of Philagg 
phia, who invalidated contracts betweg 
General Cigar Co. and tobacco growe 
in Lancaster County, Pa. The coy 
also granted WFA’s application for g 
injunction restraining General Ci, 
from entering into any additional apr 
ments of that nature while the fre 
order is in effect. 
@ Loans to Growers—General Cigar hy 
contracted to pack, process, and sty 
the tobacco in General Cigar wx 
houses for the growers, who would py 
2¢ a Ib. for this service. by th 

In addition, General Cigar agreed 
lend to the grower an amount equi 
lent to 21¢ a lb. for Wrapper B’s, | 
a Ib. for stripper straight tobacco, a If y 


of more than 5,000-Ib. gross weight are set up by formula) by offering that price 7¢ a Ib. for fillers. eart 
allocated by a working committee of the at least 24 hours before bids are opened. General Cigar was to have a lien pant 
Cor 
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Production of wool textiles and of cotton goods (as meas- 
ured by textile mills’ consumption of raw cotton) slid off 
sharply in 1943 and continued to contract somewhat in 
1944; only the most recent months suggest a halt to the 
decline. Military and other government demand for cot- 


ton textiles has risen steadily, taking 
the output last year, depressing civi 


than 10% below the 1939 level; goods at retail for non- 
industry consumers are down even more sharply. War 
use of wool was also 25% of output last year, and military 
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almost one-fourth 
lian supplies more 


takings are still higher now. And with tire cords absor 
ing 25% of 1944 rayon output, substitute fabrics wer 
at a minimum. Because consumer buying power 1s vast 
* increased, pressure on clothing and textile prices i 
grown consistently, and OPA was unable to control t 
situation under previous ceiling regulations. Hence las 
week’s WPB-OPA order, which channels 75%, of 
civilian yardage into low-priced lines, to try to roll clot 
ing prices back at least 6% or 7%, and po. 
as 11% to the levels of mid-1943 (BW—Jan.27'45.pl6 


ssibly as mud 
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SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


The ABC 


of Contract 


Termination 


by the Government 


If you’re looking for some basic, down-to- 
earth help on termination problems you'll 
want a copy of our booklet, ““The ABC of 
Contract Termination.” 


It gives you workable suggestions for 
the establishment of your termination 
organization. It outlines a typical intra- 
organization procedure which can easily 
be adapted to fit your own requirements. 


This simple but completely practical 
procedure is based on the use of the 
Mimeograph* duplicator. It reduces all 
paper work involved to its simplest terms. 
It assures smooth and accurate coordina- 
tion. It meets all Government require- 


ments, including the very important one 
of permanency In copies. 

It makes it possible to set your termina- 
tion machinery in motion within an hour 
after receipt of the notification telegram. 


Representative industries, both large 
and small, have approved this method and 
are already using it. Get full details now 
by mailing the coupon below. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


P.S.—As part of our service in connection with contract 
termination, Mimeograph Die-Impressed stencils of the re- 
quired OCS forms are available at once from your authorized 
Mimeograph distributor. This eliminates the need for pre- 
printed forms. Type inventory information in position on one 
of these stencils and reproduce form and fill-in together—as 
many copies as you need. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mimeograph duplicator 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. R-245, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Send me a free copy of your booklet, ““The ABC of Contract Termination.” 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mork 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. ADDRESS 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Aladdin wanted 
to trade in 
his lamp ona 


“Teletalk | 


e6G US war mn | 


ninnisteaeeee 


Graybar Specialists in 86 major cities will 
gladly show you how Teletalk . . . more 
modern than Aladdin’s mythical lamp . 
can save precious man-hours and energy 
in your business, whether large or small. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
puts you in instant voice-to-voice contact 
with any key man in your office or plant. 
It speeds your routine, keeps you in touch 
with every phase of your business without 
leaving your desk. Teletalk is easily in- 
stalled; it operates from the light circuit. 


Call your local Graybar office today. 
Let us help you plan the system best suited 
to your specific needs . . . advise you on 
priorities . . . explain Teletalk’s many 
special features and economy advantages. 
Consult your classified telephone book. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 


SWITCHED TO SWITCHING 


Serving as a switch engine on eight miles of sidings at the Houma (La.) Nava 
Air Station, a rebuilt truck pinch-hits for steam equipment which broke down, 
The novel “locomotive,” built by four sailors, is a 1942 International truck- 
converted like the auto used for track inspections in Canada (BW—Feb.264 
p122). This conversion, costing only about $100, provides a 17-m.p.h. subst. 
tute for the slow steam crane which formerly served the airbase as a switche, 


the tobacco until all processing charges 
or all money advanced had been fully 
paid, and no tobacco was to be removed 
from General Cigar’s possession until all 
charges were paid. 

e WFA Order Imperiled—Judge Kalod- 
ner stated that while the contracts were 
agreements to pack and otherwise proc- 
ess the tobacco of growers, and did not 
purport to be agreements to purchase 
the tobacco, their practical effect was to 
give General Cigar an actual or potential 
advantage over others, and might result 
in General Cigar’s obtaining an unfair 
share of the crop. 

Such results, he added, would destroy 

the purpose of WFA’s order, which, he 
said, was issued to assure equitable dis- 
tribution, and to prevent a scramble 
for the limited supply of this type of 
tobacco. 
e Agency Moved Swiftly—General Ci- 
gar, while not consenting to the injunc- 
tion, did not oppose the granting of one 
on WEA’s statement of facts. 

Because the first contracts were 
signed Jan. 4, 1945, and because WFA 
jumped in a few days later, apparently 
little or none of the Lancaster County 
tobacco was placed in General Cigar’s 
warchouses. 

But WPA stated that General Cigar 
had contracted with 30% of the grow- 
ers for approximately 15% of the total 
Lancaster County crop which is re- 
garded by the trade as excellent cigar 
tobacco. 
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THAWS THREATEN CORN 


The Midwest's bumper corn crop § 
still wet, and much of it is still lying 
on the ground (BW—Dec.9'44,p32. 
Corn Belt farmers whose crop usual 
is in and forgotten by this time of ye 
are desperate for space in which to stor 
the corn. 

In Nebraska, for example, agri 
tural authorities estimate that at les 
100,000,000 bu. of the state’s record 
329,000,000-bu. crop is on the ground 
and in danger of spoiling. Cold weather 
is saving it now, but most farmers wo 
der if they will be able to do anything 
about the problem before the tl! 
come. 

Deluged terminal elevators 
handed along with everyone else, 
push the grain through their drier 
faster than at present. Railroad 
ing the cars that are needed to move 
corn as rapidly as farmers desire, at 
lending limited quantities of snow an 
storm fencing for building emergend 
cribs. 

The distillers, on whom farmers ha 
counted strongly, th 
corn fast enough to make even a ma 
dent in supplies. Nebraska has bee 
watching the Farm Crops Processin 
Corp., Omaha (BW —Aug.7'43,p% 
but the concern is limited to 50% com 
in its operations. Even if it were 10 
on corn, its intake would be only abot 
1,000,000 bu. a month, and that st 
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can’t use the we 


let's All 
Back the 
Attack 


cine, Wisc 


‘Wher 


Aladdin wanted to trade 


in his lamp... 


"Every time | want to talk to those genii, | have to rub that 


mes C lamp 


coutd trade 


and talk with anyone in the place.”’ 


let's All 


ma icletalk 


OFFICE 


ADDS HOURS TO YOUR WORK WEEK 


Licensed under U. S. Patenis of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


EBSTERM 


complained Aladdin, bitterly. 


"Now if | 
it in on a Teletalk | could just flip a handy key 


Yes, a Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication System 


brings any individual in your organization into instant 
voice-to-voice contact with you. You sit at your desk; 
he remains at his. You talk with each other—and with 


others at the same time, by flipping additional keys. 


Instant intercommunication between offices, depart- 
ments, or plants is only one of Teletalk’s many advan- 
tages. It saves effort and energy, as well as time, by 
eliminating waste motion, fruitless interoffice travel, 
confusion, delay . . . Teletalk helps you give and re- 
ceive information and instructions direct to and from 
the right person at the right moment—even while 
holding the *phone. That means important savings and 


speedier operation all along the line. 


Teletalk comes in sizes and models suitable for the specific de- 
mands of small or large concerns. It is easy to install and eco- 
nomical to use; it operates 
from your light circuit. Your 
nearest Teletalk representa- 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Electronic inter- 
commanication, pag 
ing and sound dis- 
tribution systems for 

. stores, factories, bail! dine 
inetitations, homes and farms 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
. ° , : . 2642 Washington NEwstead 4700 
find him listed in your classi- ST. LOUIS 


tive will be glad to appraise 
your needs and recommend 
the most effective Teletalk 
installation. If you do not 


fied telephone book, as shown 
at the right, write us. 


ELECTRIC 


cine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ¢ Established 1909 + Export Dept. + 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. + Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 


s 


CONVENTION PROSPECy 


Hotels may have los! mos 
their convention busine fo; ; 
time being (BW—Jan.2\) 45,p3), 
but there’s prospect of ig by 
ness ahead—from the St. :¢ Dep; 

The department has st gy¢ 
tionnaires to conventio: ; 

* all over the country seel 
date information on ho: 
ties for “various import 
national meetings” whic!) ina 
held within the next year or t 

The meetings, accordiny to ¢ 
questionnaires, will have ! 


to 2,000 participants. 


would leave the load mai 
farmers’ front yards. 

Feeding excess corn to cattle inteng 
for summer pasture, so that they w; 
ready for market early, is the suggest 
of W. J. Loeffel, professor of aniy 
husbandry at the University of \ 
braska. ‘This idea, along with: increag 
feeding to hogs and sheep, is favored 


- 
farmers to the extent practicable, } 
‘These illustrations are from earl) P a 


diasstney aA Matean's het ~ of the plans offers a complete sq 
successful electric lamp.”’ : 
Saletan SEATRAIN ORDER UPHELD 
: The U. S. Supreme Court, in 
8-to-1 decision, this week reversed a dj 


trict court and upheld authority of ¢ 
Interstate Commerce Commission ing 
dering U. S. railroads to intercha 


i October 19,1879... Another lamp was placed on the pump for extraction 


| ' of air...Then, with the pump still working, Edison requested Boehm to | equipment with Seatrain Lines, | 
seal off the bulb. At eight that evening, the lamp was ready for its life and in fixing gates of compensation ! 
é ; the use of such cars. 
test... It held out heroically that night and the following day, until by two Seatrain first came to public attent 
, : . : ” in January, 1929, when the initial s 
o'clock that afternoon, it had attained a life of forty bours! The filament train, a 490-ft., 12,000-ton ship can 
sealed in a vacuum against destruction by oxygen of the air. ing 90 fully loaded freight cars on fo 
: decks with four tracks on each deck, ¥ 
' Modern machines, too, must be sealed... not by vacuum, but by devices put in service between New Orleans a ca 
that seal in the oil— protect the vital bearings Havana. Subsequently, two more \ 
| — dd . sels were built with partial governmeqiiByt the } 
i | eee eee subsidies (BW—Feb.1°33,p15), and sof 
. . . ° . 4 a“ , " , =| 
National Oil Seals do that job; keep the vital ice was extended to New York. ae 
th . = , The railroads, upset by the compeihis subje 
} bearings bathed in oil. National Seals, engineered tion for traffic between New York lh dience 
M for all the exacting requirements of modern ma- the Southwest, tried to cut off the 
if ; : supply. But ICC ruled that the mi Indignii 
chinery, in the world’s most modern plants devoted 


roads must RES. cars and pa 
ticipate in joint rate schedules with Saqt's the s; 


entirely to oil retention problems. ae 
train (BW —Feb.23’35,p23). he audi 


\ Railroads protested violently, 

NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. shipping interests, fearing low-cost coggmessaBes 

“4 GENERAL OFFICES: REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA petition—no unloading and rcloadingiipages of 

yj } Ke : added a dissent. In the litigation whqyy 

Plants: Redwood City, California » ve hata Ohio _ followed, the U. S. District Court ike sea 

(Arrowhead Rubber Company, Los Angeles, California, a subsidiary) Newark, N. I, ruled that ICC had1 hai's 
jurisdiction over seatrain trips outside( F 
U. S. territorial waters. It is this ruliqggpCOty wit 
that the U. S. > rt has jt s 

; OIL AND FLUID SEALS reversed. Leite ind “‘th 

| eve us; 

| 995 W berever Shafts Move 36 BUSINESS WEEK © Feb. 3. linade “7; 


\F MAYBE there were three... 


But the principle’s the same—no matter how serious 
n after-dinner speaker is, no matter how highbrow 
his subject, he knows the one sure way to win his 
udience quickly is to unbend and tell a funny story. 


Indignified? No, just good common sense. 


t's the same idea, applied to advertising, that “wins 
he audience” to the 47 manufacturers whose sales 
messages consistently follow “the stories” in the 
pages of Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


ike seasoned after-dinner speakers, they know 
here’s nothing undignified about following a good 
tory with a good speech. 

nd “the stories” in Puck are good. But don’t be- 
eve us; believe the 20,000,000 readers who have 
made “Jiggs and Maggie” the world’s two best- 


wre) 


<S/ There Were Two 


“It Seems 


Irishmen...” 


(4 << » 
» 


known Irishmen and who have made household 
words of “Dagwood and Blondie,” “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” “Prince Valiant” 
and all the other mass-beloved characters who people 
the pages of Puck. 


Puck’s more than 6,500,000 families look to it for 
entertainment, laughter, wit and wisdom and they 
look to it regularly, week after week, for the names 
and sales stories of those who know the value of 
following a good story with a good speech. 


Distributed through 15 great Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast, Puck packs a sales punch that 
can create huge post-war demands for your product. 


For more information just call or write Puck-The 
Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, IIl. 


| 
- 
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Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


ko Dost-War 
LAG! 


Now is the time to get the 
“bugs” out of post-war prod- 
ucts. Now is the time to engi- 
neer production. Stops, after 
starting, to correct product 
faults and production failures, 
will be too expensive! 


Our service applies to assuring saleability 
to metal products and to production in 
your plant, or in ours in whole or in part, 
with maximum efficiency, at minimum 
cost. For executives who address me per- 
sonally, we have a 36-page, illustrated 
booklet to explain details. Send for it. 


Joseph J. Cheney 


President 


1061 & MANUFACTURING CO.., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. sox-3s BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Heat on the Range 


Grazing Service plan to 
boost rates for stockmen’s use 
of public lands draws fire on 
Interior Dept. agency. 


Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
is at it again with his old sparring 
partners, western cattlemen and sheep- 
men. 
© Would Triple Rates—The Interior 
Dept.’s Grazing Service, which controls 
the use of 130,000,000 acres of public 
domain for grazing purposes, proposes 
ard to triple the fees now 
charged for grazing stock on the range. 
The cost now is 5¢ a month per “animal 
unit”—one cow or five sheep or goats— 
and the Grazing Service plans a gradu- 
ated scale ranging from 14¢ per animal 
unit in Nevada, to 18¢ in Colorado. 

Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, who 
keeps his subcommittee of the U. S. 
Senate’s Committee on Public Lands & 
Surveys always handy to protect his con- 
stituents and others in the West, has 
called a series of hearings to be held at 
western points during the next couple 
of months. Meanwhile the fee increase 
is deferred until May 1 at least. 
© Stockmen Protest—The department’s 
position, as expressed through C. L. 
Forsling, director of grazing, is that 
stockmen are paying the U. S. about 
$1,000,000 annually for services which, 
on the basis of fees paid to private own- 
ers of grassland, are worth at least 
$6,000,000. Forsling proposes to charge 
about $3,000,000, and to put half of 
the income back, as now, into range im- 
provement, through the states and graz- 
ing districts. 

The stockmen’s position, as stated in 
resolutions adopted by the American 
National Livestock Assn. recently, and 
by directors of the National Wool- 
growers Assn., is that they had been 
promised that the Grazing Service 


TOWERING TWISTER 


Assigned to the vital war job of in- 
stalling airplane propellers is one of 
the largest torque wrenches ever built. 
Manned by two mechanics, the 7-ft. 
spanner screws down to precise tight- 
ness the hub nuts which hold variable- 
pitch propellers—giving an audible 
signal when the job is completed. 
This supertightener is displayed with 
a little bench-type torque wrench by 
an employee of Richmont, Inc., Los 
Angeles, which made both of them. 
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would never charge more t) 1 ¢, 
to pay for its running expx 

started out on $150,000 a. ar ys FUT! 
now costing the livestock in. str, ,. 1% On 
than $900,000. 


7 
e Broken Pledge Charged! j,i oot, 
specifications, the stocknx Pe Hanfc 
according to original promi with t 
lor grazing act was to be ; of Pa: 
either by the General Land impor 


the Geological Survey without crea. flim Plat 
of a new bureau. 


The stockmen’s advisory , 
the Grazing Service (there ar. ajso | G. M 
councils which sit with graziig distr du Pc 
administrators) adds that the attenp lll on est: 
to raise fees represents a broke) prom; ect the 
since stockmen were promis« | that », Mag 
such attempt would be made unt; the plastic 
war is over at least. he ma 

The council, shrugging off an » roject 
praisal upon which the Grazing Seni ae 
bases its case for increased fees, recy: 
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FUTURE ASSURED 


One war-boom town that is 
looking forward with apparent cer- 
tainty to peacetime prosperity 1s 
OD Hanford, Wash., which along 
FD with the neighboring community 
OD of Pasco (BW—Jul.1’44,p22) has 
@ important war projects. ’ 

Plans for a postwar chemical 
industry in Hanford were revealed 
recently by U. S. Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson, who said that the 
du Pont interests were counting 
on establishing a permanent pro}- 
ect there. 

Magnuson said that nitrates, 
plastics, and nylon hosiery would 
be manufactured. Type of war 
projects at Hanford has never been 
revealed. 


FA 
¢ 
7 
F; 
: 


nds a study to set the exact adminis- 
tive costs, and urges an amendment 
the Taylor act to hold fees to a level 
t sufficient to pay such costs. This 
buld throw the costs of range improve- 
ent and conservation on all taxpayers. 
The Grazing Service proposal would 
de fees up and down with the pros- 
rity of the livestock producer, based 

some such yardstick as market 
ices for his products. 


RRA FOILS THIEVES 


One of the big problems that has 
rassed the United Nations Relief & 
habilitation Administration in_ its 
tribution of relief supplies in liber- 
ed areas Of Europe is theft or hijack- 
p of merchandise from trucks. 
e only trucks UNRRA has been 
to obtain have so-called “stake 
dies’—that is, a wooden floor with 
widely spaced stakes for sides, and 
top—a type of truck that lends itself 
to hijacking activities. Closed van 
dies that can be locked are unob- 
mable because of the scarcity of ship- 
ng space and amount of high-priority 
terial required in their construction. 
RA’s engineering staff has come 
with a solution to the problem. The 
come packed for overseas ship- 
tin heavy-duty crates, two chassis in 
¢crate, two sets of cabs and wheels in 
other. The engineers found that if 
a care were taken in uncrating, 
pair of crates could be taken apart 
d reassembled to make one van body. 
A kit containing the necessary hard- 
re (angle irons, bolts, locks, etc.) and 
complete set of directions and blue- 
mts are now enclosed in each crate. 
extra cost is just about balanced 
the saving on stake bodies that are 
nger necessary. 
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Ripped apart to reveal the facts 


In a fraction of a second, paper is torn apart and a record is made by this highly sensitive instr 
ment—to make sure that Hammermill Bond will stand the gaff in your office. It is one of 18 test 
all Hammermill Bond must undergo...tests for every quality essential to good business paper. 


*‘Now I know what a difference good paper 
makes! Since we started using Hammermill 
Bond I can erase and correct little mistakes 
without a trace. It’s strong. No need to do 
the whole letter over. You’d be surprised how 
much paper—and time—that saves!”* 


Look for the watermark. Hold the sample 
up to the light when you select your office 
paper. If it’s ‘‘Hammermill Bond,”’ you know 
that you have the paper that is pre-tested to 
meet every stationery requirement— paper to 
make your letters represent you worthily. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


i 


Peewee we ye 
IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
eee ay sunt See the covtend Hammermill Manual 

‘aper It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
colors, weights of Hammermill papers now being made. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


AND KEEP THEM 


For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Name. Denied 


(Please write on ,or attach to ,your letterhead) 


Go Easy on Butter 


Tighter rations indicated 
by increased set-aside. Trade 
suggests steps to boost supply 
of butterfat. 


Next to the cigarette famine, the but- 

ter shortage is perhaps the most pain- 
ful and bewildering to the average citi- 
zen. A significant indication that 1945 
butter rations will be even more skimpy 
than last year’s (BW —Novy.11'44,p22) 
is the War Food Administration’s 
recent set-aside announcement. 
e Set-Aside Increased—All creameries 
must reserve 20% of their February 
production, and 25% of their March 
production, for government purchase. 
Last year the set-aside order did not 
apply until April, and then it specified 
only 10%. 

Butter experts recognize that this dif- 

ference is principally due to the fact 
that last January WIA had a carryover 
stock of something like 40,000,000 Ib. 
from its whopping purchases of about 
464,000,000 Ib. in 1943. This year the 
agency has no carryover, and is, in fact, 
slightly short on its 1944 purchases. 
Hence it begins buying earlier. And its 
total buying is also expected to be larger 
than last year’s purchases, although less 
than in 1943. 
e Less From Creameries—But the big- 
gest rub of all is that there will be about 
10% less creamery butter this year than 
last. The American Butter Institute 
estimates that production probably 
won't exceed 1,329,948,000 Ib., com- 
pared with an estimated 1,477,720,000 
lb. in 1944. 

After government needs are met, not 
more than a billion pounds will be left 
for civilians. That’s less than 74 Ib. 
per capita. Normal per capita consump- 
tion is 16 lb. to 17 Ib. (This includes 
2 Ib. of country butter; theoretically 2 
lb. will also be available in 1945, but 
practically, says A.B.I., not much coun- 
try butter gets to market these days.) 
¢ More Butterfat Sought—Last week in 
Chicago the Over-all Butter Commit- 
tee emerged from an all-day session with 
specific recommendations intended to 
increase the country’s total production 
of butterfat, and prevent that portion of 
it which’ WFA has earmarked for but- 
ter from being diverted to other uses. 

The committee represents about 90% 
of the nation’s commercial buttermakers. 

The committee recognizes, and has 
no quarrel with, the government's 
plainly indicated desire to get milk 
marketed from farms as whole milk, 
rather than as butterfat, froth which the 
skim milk is likely to be fed to farm 
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animals. Separating the butterfat from 
milk at processing plants assures use of 
all of it as human food—a wartime con- 
servation measure—in the form of but- 
ter, sweet cream, dried skim milk, 
evaporated milk, cheese, etc. But the 
committee claims that certain changes 
should be made in the various regula- 
tions governing milk and milk products 
that were intended to accomplish this. 
e Price Increase Urged—Base (whole- 
sale) prices of butter should be in- 
creased 6¢ per Ib., says the committee. 
It points out that many farmers in 
butter producing areas have no ready 
market for whole milk, and since the 
price paid for butterfat is not attractive, 
they have reduced their milk production 
or abandoned dairying entirely. 

The American Butter Institute esti- 
mates that normally 60% of all U. S. 
creamery butter is made from cream 
produced by such farmers (mostly in 
midwestern states), each keeping an 
average of six or eight cows, in contrast 


to states such as New York 
duction is on a large scale a 
marketed chiefly as fluid n 
than as cream. Upping the | 
of butter by 6¢ would increa 
fat prices enough to bring tl 
back into cream production, 
mittee claims. 

e Subsidy Revision Suggested—| 
ond recommendation is to a 
production payment subsidy 
called feed subsidy) for butt 
as cream so that this payment i; at 
equal to 25% of the product 
ment paid for 100 Ib. of wl 
Production payments vary acc 
geographical area; in the Mid 
example, 10¢ a Ib. is paid for 
sold as cream, 60¢ a cwt. f 
milk, with additional payn 
drought areas. 

The committce claims that | 
ratio discourages production o 
from which fluid milk can’t |} 
keted readily, and that adjusting it 


UNCLE SAM’S CURIOSITY SHOP 


As history turns corners, more and more surplus military items filter into retail 
channels to remind taxpayers of the unusual things needed to outfit a fighting 
machine. Latest offering is the 6,000-gal. consignment of castor oil—guarded 
by grimacing small fry for photographic reasons—and put up for sale at the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Ordnance Depot. Useful industrially as well as medicinally the 
oil is no novel military item—only the quantity is surprising. More off the 
beaten track are Treasury Dept. offerings of twelve monkeys (used for Ait 
Corps research), surplus dogs and horses, wooden guns used for training in the 
early days of the defense program, 476,921 mosquito bars—which are moving 
slowly—and one lot of small snowshoes. The last was snapped up by a novelty 
manufacturer who fitted them with legs, sold them as smart cocktail tables. 
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Proving Ground for 


F AYTHEON 


Dependability 


The shattering concussion of a 16-inch broadside at an enem y 
target... merciless pounding on a motor torpedo boat during 
an invasion ... yet Raytheon Electronic Equipment keeps 
serving the men in service providing dependable perform- 
ance in the face of terrific beatings ... often even after an 


enemy shell pierces sections of the apparatus. 


Until war is won, all Raytheon facilities will be devoted to 
producing electronic equipment for the Forces. When the 
last enemy ship is smashed, the skill and ingenuity of 
Raytheon craftsmen will return to the engineering and build- 
ing of peacetime electronic equipment. Then we will seek 
out and welcome the handling of tough electronic jobs. 


Tune in the Raytheon radio [tren “MEET YOUR NAVY,” every 
Saturday night om the entire Network. Consult your local newspaper 
for time and station. 


Devoted to the research and manufacture of electronic 
tubes and complete electronic apparatus and systems. 


WHAT HAS OTIS ELEVATOR 


--- and what are they 


The factories of the Otis Elevator 
Company have been devoted one 
hundred per cent to the war effort. 
That's not unique. That's the pat- 


tern of American industry. 
however... 


In addition to our large scale pro- 
duction of a great variety of 
highly precise mechanisms of war 
for the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Corps, we have continued to pro- 
duce elevators. We have manufac- 
tured freight as well as passenger 
elevators for hospitals, ordnance 
depots, naval warehouses, and 


other priority installations. 
22 e Fi & see, 


Although our facilities, organiza- 


COMPANY BEEN DOING? 


tion, and resources have enlisted 
for the duration and have gone all 
out for war production as 4 matter 
of actual fact we have never been 
out of the business of manufac- 
turing, installing, and servicing 


elevators. 


As our war work is reduced or ter- 
minated, this company is prepared 
— with no change in pace, and 
without missing a stride — to 
resume furnishing the highest 
quality elevators and escalators 


for all peacetime purposes. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ward would increase total bu! 
duction. 
e Revised Controls Asked- 
proposal by the committee | 
tation orders be placed « 
of cream. Some such ord 
in cffect, but the committ 
there are plenty of leaks in 
tion systein. 
lor example, some food 
who formerly used butter 
turned to sweet cream. 
claimed that many plants C 
ing whole milk for skim milk poy 
and selling the sweet cream. | 
© Cream Goes West—There’s 4 | 
flow of sweet cream from the Mid 
to California, for instance, \ 
purchased by ice cream mai 
who can pay more than crea 
permitted to pay under price ceilin 
Ice cream production for military 
is not limited, and the practical ef 
of this has been a sizable expansion of 
ice cream production in areas with mar 
military establishments. The com 
tee doesn’t deny the armed forces’ 
for ice cream, but it does point 
that this is a typical diversion of butt. 
fat away from the production of butte 


NEW TANK CONTRACT 


International Harvester Co. last y 
was awarded a $45,000,000 contract | 
the War Dept. to build 30-ton Gene: 
Sherman medium tanks. The work | 
be done at Bettendorf, Iowa, in t 
Quad Cities Tank Arsenal. Product 
is expected to get under way in J 

The Bettendorf plant was origina 
built to produce light tanks, but i 
stead produced the first major war ¢ 
tract termination of the war when th 


Army decided it did not need tanks of For si 
the type initially planned. ‘The co 
pany’s $217,000,000 contract was te blades 
minated in March, 1943. Settlement perfec 
of this contract was completed in Jul 
1944, for $25,300,000. fect b 
Harvester will continue to produce st hi 
Bettendorf the M5 high-speed artiller achiev 
prime mover on which production \ before 
started immediately following the ter 
mination of the light tank contract the me 
P.W.'S WORK ON SCRAP ff Such J 
with 
A detail of ten German prisoners ¢! Ic 
war went on the job in Baltimore las 
week at the United Iron & Metal C Opera 


scrap yards. This is the first time thot * 
war prisoners have been employed by é 
scrap dealer and other dealers pro! 
ably will follow suit. WPB’s salvagy 
division and the Institute of Scrap Iron 
& Steel are circularizing the regulatio 
whereby dealers in all parts of the cou! 
try can apply for prisoner-of-war labor 

In the Baltimore dealer’s yards 
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BALANCE OF POWER 


ances and the microscopic tolerances in Hendy 


For smooth power, the balance in the spinning 
blades of a turbine spindle must match nature’s 
perfect control over our spinning globe. The per- 
fect balance of Hendy turbine rotors has been 
achieved by new standards of workmanship never 
before attained in the manufacture and assembly of 
the more than 4,000 intricate parts for each unit. 
Such perfection assures you of getting a turbine 


with longer life and greater economy of maintenance. 


Operators have already discovered that the clear- 


HENDY PRODUCTS 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION « Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 
Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION © Mofors ond Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


turbines are absolutely maintained over long 
periods. Painstaking, impartial inspection after 
hundreds of millions of on-the-job rotor revolu- 


tions attest to this unfaltering dependability. 


Hendy steam turbines and turbine-generator sets 
are but two of Hendy’s products. Others include 
gears, hydraulic valves and gates, dredges and 


Diesel engines. Our nearest office will welcome 


your inquiry. 


RADY .... WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
ee ee ee ae ee 
Bronch Offices: BOSTON + BUFFALO - CHICAGO - CINCINWATI - CLEVELAND ~ DETROIT 


WEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON 


JOSHUA 


oo 


eee. 


prisoners are employed as common labor 
and in shearing scrap. The yard owner 
reports that the prisoners are willing 
workers and that their work is satisfac- 
tory. 

Lack of labor in the scrap yards is felt 
with particular acuteness now that the 
demand for scrap has picked up again 
(BW —Jan.20'45,p22). The trade reports 
that there is a fair amount of unprepared 
material in yards which would go la to 
meet the present tight situation if deal- 
ers could get it cut up, loaded, and 
shipped. 


Tire Cut Slated 


Civilian production quota 
faces another drastic reduction 
as military demands mount; 1945 
output may be half 1944’s. 


A civilian standing in the need of 

tires will get bad news when WPB 
hands out a new tire and rubber review 
within the next week or so. 
e Slash Coming—Civilian tire produc- 
tion is certain to get another cut. Al- 
though final figures for last year and 
1945 estimates haven’t been tabulated, 
indications are that new civilian tires in 
1945 will not exceed half the 1944 pro- 
duction. 

The 1944 goal, which the industry 
didn’t think could be met (BW—Oct. 
14'44,p24), was 18,000,000 civilian tires, 
including passenger car, bus, and truck 
varieties. 

Because military tire production is 
not disclosed, no direct comparison is 
available, but 1941 tire production, all 
types, totaled about 61,500,000. This 
indicates that 1944 tire production for 
the civilian market was only about 30% 
of the 1941 level. 
© Less for Civilians—In a period of op- 
timism last year, an early estimate called 
for 8,000,000 civilian tires in January, 
February, and March this year. Since 
then the estimate has been cut twice, 
to a present level of 5,000,000. A third 
cut is expected to chop this down to 
4,000,000, or an annual rate of 16,000,- 
000, but WPB officials seem to feel that 
military demand will keep on whittling 
down the civilian share. 

In its efforts to balance tire supply 
against rationed and military demand, 
WPB has been playing a losing game. 
A sudden increase in Army require- 
ments the last few weeks upset the apple 
cart, and measures that are being taken 
to improve the supply of tires Invert 
yet become fully effective. These in- 
clude a $75,000,000 tire plant construc- 
tion Pprenm, which won't be com- 
pleted until early in 1946, and new 


4% 


FISHERMEN MAKE POINTED DEMANDS 


In from the rigors of wintry seas, fishermen use axes and steam to uncover 

trawler hatches so the day’s catch can be unloaded at Boston. But the frigid 
gales that coat vessels with tons of ice are lesser worries among the men who 
man the nets and dories. They’re more interested in OPA’s red ration point 
and the meats and butter, cheese and oils they put on the tables for the fou 
meals and four “snacks” a day which fishermen traditionally devour at sea. Now 
7 points daily per man, fishermen registered their hunger for mor 
by laying off work two days at New Bedford, by sending delegates to OPA thi 
week with demands, backed by strike possibilities, for an increase to 15 points 
The crisis came to a head when stores shut off ration credit to fishermen 


limited to 5/7 


rayon cord manufacturing facilities, to 
bring capacity up to 240,000,000 Ib. 
annually. 
e Plant Expansion—The rayon construc- 
tion program hasn’t yet been completed, 
and already pressure has developed for 
additional expansion. Under existing 
conditions, WPB has decided it cannot 
authorize any more rayon plants, al- 
though a few more conversions from 
yarn to tire cord may be ordered. More 
new rayon capacity would require more 
chemical plants and more manpower. 

The immediate answer to the tire 
cord problem will be to convert all 7.50 
size tires from rayon back to cotton. 
But cotton can’t carry the load unless 
the mills improve their manpower situa- 
tion. When capacity is measured 
against a full three-shift operation, un- 
official estimates are that not more than 
70% of existing cotton spinning capac- 
ity is working. 

Furthermore, men in touch with the 
textile industry say that not more than 
10% of existing cotton spinning capac- 


ity is now engaged in three-shift open- 
tion. 

e Diverted to Duck—As if to make tir 
cord more critical, about 30% of the 
spindles designated for cotton cord pro 
duction have been diverted to the mil- 
tary cotton duck program (BW-Ja1. 


20°45, p41). neces: 
The last WPB tire cord tabulation the t 
in December, estimated 48,600,000 bb and hi 
of rayon cord—maximum estimated N 
capacity of the industry—would be used ot 
during the first three months of 1945.9 plate s 
This would nearly double the amount of More 
rayon cord use ‘din July, August, and ha 
September, 1944. Cotton cord et ve ¢ 
mates were 57,700,000 Ib. for the fit can be 
quarter of 1945, against 47,100,000 ! Ib. yet ab 
in the third quarter of 1945. coveri 
@ Rubber Needs Met—WPB opinion 5 ; 
that rubber supply no longer presen’ fabrice 
a problem. Even with new tire plans --180 
in full operation early in 1946, existing embos 


synthetic rubber plants, many of them 
running at 140% of rated capacity, a® 
expected to meet “all needs.” 
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ELECTROLYTIC tinplate is a wartime 


necessity that has made good. It is, in fact, 
the tinplate of the future---here today 
and here to stay. 

Not only does Youngstown Electrolytic Tin- 
plate save critical tin; it is an improved product. 
More than ten years’ research and experience 
have gone into its development. Tin coating 
can be much thinner than with hot dipped plate, 
yet absolutely uniform in its 
covering. Ductility meets the 
fabricator’s most severe tests 
--180° bends, sharp angles, a ™®& 
embossing and knurling, SC STOWN 


curled edges, all without a crack, check or 
break in the metal. 

Every order of Youngstown Electrolytic Tin- 
plate is produced to meet the user's needs-- 
literally custom-made for his own lacquer and 
forming methods and for the particular service 
for which his cans or caps are made. 

Youngstown Electrolytic Tinplate affords 
maximum protection to foods at lowest cost. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN ia AND Ti N 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO — 
CARBON, auto Seo TOLae STEELS 


Electrolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate-Pipe and Tubular 
Products - Sheets - Plates -Conduit-Bars-Rods-Wire-Nails- 
Tie Plates and Spikes- Alloy and Yoloy Steels. 


% 
ia 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


WPB has ordered manufacturers of men’s 
heavyweight knit underwear to eye at 
least the same amount of specified types— 
union suits, knit shirts, and knit drawers, in 
certain qualities and sizes—during February 
and March, 1945, as they produced in the 
yt months of 1944. Knit under- 
wear for the armed forces will be excluded 
in computing these quotas. For priorities 
assistance in obtaining yarns or fabrics, 
manufacturers should apply on Form 
WPB-2842 to WPB’s Textile, Clothing & 


Leather Bureau, Washington 25, D. C., 
by Feb. 5 
@ Civilian Ammunition—Until Apr. 30, 


1945, essential types will be released for 
ranchers, farmers, and law enforcement 
agencies under Direction 1, WPB Order L- 
286, as amended. Farmers and ranchers are 
allowed, each quarter, 25 shotgun shells; 40 
center-fire rifle cartridges or 50 rounds of 
the kind ordinarily packaged 50 to the box; 
and 100 22-caliber rim-fire cartridges. Law 
enforcement agencies and defense plant 
guards are allowed 20 rounds of center-fire 
pistol ammunition and ten blackshot shells 
quarterly. Essential users requiring more 
may apply for additional amounts on WPB- 
2682. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


The number of new passenger cars that 
will be available for rationing in February 
has been cut one-third, from the January 
quota of 3,000 to 2,000. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Manufacturers who are behind schedule 
in making Class B products—those for which 
producers apply to WPB for materials and 
which include most civilian-type products— 
may make up their schedule deficiencies in 
only the succeeding quarter for which such 
production was authorized. The amount of 
the lag which may be made up is limited to 
10°, of the authorized schedule. Formerly, 
such lag in Class B products could be made 
up in any succeeding quarter. Controlled 
materials that are not needed for the purpose 
for which they were originally acquired may 
be used on any other schedule in the same 
plant if the schedule is authorized in terms 
of units or dollars. (CMP Regulation 1, 
as amended, including Interpretations 1-25.) 


@ Pig Iron—WPB has limited inventories to 
a 30-days’ supply by Direction 1, Order M- 
17. If spec iad war needs require more, con- 
sumers should appeal to the Pig Iron Sec- 
tion of WPB’s Steel Division. 


@ Machine Tools—Under an amendment to 
General Preference Order E-l-b, machine- 
tool builders must first meet the delivery 
dates on rated orders before scheduling any 


unrated orders. This tightening of distri- 
bution controls has been made necessary to 
fill the Dec. 31, 1944, backlog of $200,000,- 
000 rated machine-tool orders (BW-—Jan. 
27°45,p32). Delivery schedules already estab- 
lished for February and March are not af- 
fected. 


© Wood sb: Ty and paperboard mills 
(BW —Jan.27'45,p22) are required to use, 
in the first quarter of 1945, 5% less market 
wood pulp than their original authorized 
quota for this period. Direct military pro- 
grams will not be affected. 


© Surface Heaters—Under Direction 1, 
WPB Order L-107, delivery of unit heaters 
for extended surface heating will be limited 
to orders with ratings of AA-2X or better 
during the 90-day period beginning Jan. 16 
and ending Apr. 16, 1945. Formerly, sales 
were restricted to orders rated AA-5 or better. 


@ Linseed Oil—War Food Administration 
has chopped another 10% (from 60% to 

50% of 1940-1941 use) off the quantity of 
oils to be used in manufacturing protective 
coatings, coated fabrics, and floor coverings 
in the first quarter of 1945. (WFO 42a, as 
amended. ) 


@ Civilian Work Gloves—To correct mal- 
distribution, WPB has ruled that a glove 
manufacturer in any calendar quarter must 


Artcrest Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, II] 
Chandler-Evans Corp. 
Davton, Ohio 
Diecasters, Inc 
Ridgefield, N. J. 
Manufacturing Industries, 
Chicago, Il 
A. J. Miller Auto Cruiser Trailer Co., Inc. 
Bradenton, Fla 
The Monarch Marking System Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
The Trumbull Mfg. Co. 
Warren, Ohio 
Zenite Metal Corp 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. 
Ernie, Pa. 


Inc. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
and Maritime Commission awards for ex- 

cellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


have accepted rated orders ami 
30% of his quarterly output 
combination gloves, and 35° of hi 
quarterly production of Canto : 
gloves before he may make any (clive, 
on unrated orders. If he has mc! thy , 
quirement, and has no additio; 
orders, he may then sell to buyer, hay; 
no preference ratings. He must, howepe 
accept additional rated orders up to 356 
of his output of leather combinativ., plo, 
and 40% of his Canton flannel glove oy 
put if such orders are offered. This ryliy 
applies only to civilian production 
Order M-375, as amended.) 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Distinctions between the use of domest; 
silver and Treasury “free” silver—silyer so}j 
by the Treasury Dept. upon approval of 
WPB-have been removed by Direction 3 
to Order M-199. Treasury silver can y 

be used for any purpose for which domes: 
silver could formerly be used. WPB emp) 
sized, however, that this ruling does » 
increase the amounts of silver that may }y 
utilized under its orders. 


@ Truck and Trailer Bodies—Specia! limita 
tions on the use of iron and steel in tr 
and trailer bodies have been : move 
through the revocation of WPB 0: der 
253. Iron and steel for this purpose. ot 
than stainless steel and galvanized she 
will be subject to regular Controlled r 
terials Plan allotments, however. Amend 
ment 4, Order M-126, prohibits the use of 
stainless steel in truck and trailer bod 
except in milk trucks and refrigerator-ty 
trucks. 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has established a flat) maximun 
price of 18¢ a lb. for aluminum scrap that 
suitable for use in Small articles without 
melting. Before this, sellers were requu 
to apply to OPA for approval of maxin 
prices. Plants may now sell this type 
scrap to dealers at the prices at which t 
sell it to fabricators. (Amendment §. Reg 
lation 2.) 


@ Tires and Tubes—Cciling prices ¢ 
individual manufacturers since May 144 
on new tires and tubes for inclusion in t 
original equipment of new vehicles 
apply to any other manufacturers making th 
same tires and tubes. Ceiling prices ! 
original equipment agricultural _ tires 
tubes have been revised to bring 

sizes in line with other ceilings. (Amer 
ment 3, Revised Regulation 119.) 


@ Boned Beef—The amount that ma 
charged for contract boning of beef 
casses for the production of frozen bonceles 
beef for the Army has been increased +5¢ 
cwt., based on the delivered weight of tl 
carcass to the boner. This is a step n the 
program to increase the Army’s procu! 
ment of frozen boneless beef 39° over it 


average weekly purchases in the comparabl 


period in 1944. (Amendment 51, Revised 


Regulation 169.) 


e Lightweight Book Papers—Ceiling prices 


for the process of applying secondary fms 


ing to these papers have been raised 50¢ 
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on paper weighing from 40 to 54 Ib. 

\) sheets (25 x 38 in.), and $1 a 

on papers weighing less than 40 Ib. 

.ame amount and size. The increases, 

nav be added to the existing differ 

tials for applying secondary finishing to 

ormal weight book papers, may be passed 

the wholesalers to the printers. 
mendment 6, Regulation 451.) 


e Rubberized Aprons—Ceiling prices—S0¢ 
ales by the Treasury Dept.’s Procure- 
Div., f.0.b. point of shipment to 
- or wholesaler—have been established 
00 new rubberized aprons made for 
the U. S. Army Medical Corps and now 
« sold for civilian use. On sales to re- 
tailers. the price is $1.15 per apron; to con- 
sumers, $1.90. (Order 20 under Supple- 
mentary Order 94.) 


e Pneumatic Life Rafts-OPA has estab- 
lished maximum prices for new and used 
five-man, 1,000-Ib. — Army pneumatic 
ife rafts, which are being sold by the Pro- 
curement Div. of the Treasury Dept. for 
ivilians. New rafts are being sold by the 
Treasury Procurement Div. at $84.50 to 
wholesalers and at $99.50 to retailers. Used 
rafts are selling at 75% of the ceilings for 
new rafts, (Order 22 to Supplementary 
Order 94.) 


n 
ment 
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Ration Control Changes 


OPA has announced a ration holiday for 
men’s and women’s shoes in odd-lot sales 
beginning Feb. 19 and ending Mar. 3. It 
is estimated that more than 4,500,000 pairs 
of shoes will be sold ration-free during this 
time. The sale price for shoes from a re- 
tailer’s stock must be at least 25% below 
his regular price on Feb. 1. Retailers’ 
markups on shoes purchased from another 
dealer must not exceed 334°%. Retailers 
must mark each pair sold under this ar- 
rangement as “Release No. 88." (Amend- 
ment 88 to Ration Order 17.) 


¢ Fuel Oil Rations—Further applications for 
fuel oil rations for heating equipment to be 
reconverted to burn oil will not be accepted, 
OPA has announced. As a result of this 
action, taken at the request of Petroleum 
\dministration for War, individual house- 
holders and other small volume users will 
be eligible for reconversion rations only in 
hardship cases. Consumers who have already 
reinstalled their oil burners or those who 
have received an advance ration for equip- 
ment now being reinstalled are not affected. 
(Amendment 45 to Revised Ration Order 
11.) 


Surplus Property Information 


A Buyer’s Guide for Surplus Property has 
been issued, listing the types * surplus 
property handled by each of the disposal 
agencies. The leaflet furnishes the locations 
of the agency offices to which prospective 
purchasers should apply and. the regions 
covered by each office. It also lists offices of 
Smaller War Plants Corp., which is working 
with the surplus disposal agencies to keep 
small business informed on properties for 
sale. Copies may be had for 10¢ from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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OUT OUR WAY 


| I CONGRATU- \/ LOOK ATOLD \( HE'LL TAKE ALL THE ) 


LATE YOU ON SAFETY SAM... CREDIT, TOO... WELL, 
LOWERING YOUR } ALL SMILES’ AND WHO CARES? oy 
ACCIDENT WHEN WE TRIED SPEEDI-DRI 


RATE WITH TO GET HIM TO IS HERE TO 
SPEEDI- USE SPEEDI-DRi STAY, NOW / 


Dri / HE COULDN’T 


Ve ee 


SpeEEpI-pri, the new, revolutionary, oil-absorbent, is lowering acci- 


dent rates in hundreds of plants, cutting down on slips and falls, 
eliminating danger of fast-spreading fire. SpEEDI-pRI is a white, 


granular material that blots up oil, cheers up employees. 


Spread on; SPEEDI-DRI provides an immediate non-skid surface. 
Swept off; sprEpi-pr1 leaves concrete, steel or wooden floors home- 
clean and dry. It requires no special machinery to apply, no elbow- 
grease or strong-arm work. One plant took two men off floor 
maintenance and put them to more valuable work, after dis- 
covering SPEEDI-DRI. 

Send for a FREE SAMPLE. . . . SPEEDI-DRI for ordinary oils and 


greases, SOL-SPEEDI-DRI for soluble oils. See for yourself why leading 


companies are ordering in carload lots. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


GDEEDI DRI \® 


OIL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


“Think First—Stop Accidents” 
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After World War | 
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Failures Multiplied after World War I. As one result . . . 


from the 1919 level . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped 
more than 2000% in three years. For many companies, Credit Insurance pre- 
vented disaster. 


will History Repeat? Will failures multiply again? No one 
knows. That’s why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
carry American Credit Insurance .. . and why you need it too. 

American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 
Cowpany | Credit Insurance 


ag y Pays You When 
-_ _— Your Customers Can’t 


| 52™Yoar | 
AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FINANCE 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Another SEC Ban) 


Study of floor trading 
leads to recommendation thy 
this practice be eliminated 
Street’s opinion is divided, 


The Securities & Exchange Comm; 
sion, which jolted Wall Strect recent) 
by invoking for the first time its powe; 
to halt security trading (BW—Dec.9’4 
p56) and to prohibit a public offering ¢ 
utility bonds even though the issue hag 
been sold to underwriters by competitiyg 
bidding as SEC requires (B\\—Jan; 
’45,p62), may soon exercise stil! anothg 
of its prerogatives under the Securitig 
Act of 1934. 

e Inspired by Motors Boom —Abolitic; 
of “floor trading”—indulged in fron 
time immemorial by some New Yon 
stock and curb members—may 
ordered as a result of an SEC analy 
of such transactions over the past dec 
ade. The survey was inspired by thd 
extreme activity of Big Board flog 
traders during the period of last sum 
mer’s: wildly speculative boom in the 
low-priced motor stocks (BW-Aug.12 
"44,p7). 

The disclosures in this stud 

James A. Treanor, Jr., head of the 
mission’s Trading & Exchange Divisio 
to believe that, a typical floor-tradi 
operation actually “differs little in 1 
impact on the public and prices fr 
the traditional old-fashioned pool oper 
tion” long since banned. According) 
the division is now recommending dei 
nite SEC steps to prohibit all s 
future activity on New York’s two k 
ing stock exchanges. 
e What the Order Includes—By “f 
trading” the SEC has specific referer 
only to the buying and selling of st 
by an exchange member for his own 
count and his own personal profit w! 
he is physically present on the tradi 
floor. 

It does not mean, for example, | 
personal trading business an exchan 
member (even an habitual floor trac 
may indulge in, by means of telephon 
orders, when actually away from | 
floor. 

Neither does the SEC refer to ¢ 
activity of the so-called specialist w' 
mainly confines his floor attention 
certain individual stocks and must tr 
in them whenever it becomes neces 
to maintain an orderly market in ! 
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issues. NOT does the commission have 
an mind the transactions of member 
dd-lot dealers w ho must maintain posi- 
rigns in various stocks to perform their 
market function properly. 
e The Same Objective—Basically, the 
motive behind the floor trader’s activity 
is no different from that inspiring stock 
ders « riginating in brokerage board 
rooms ‘for that matter, the activity 
f the pr a in general merchandise. 
His prime aim, like that of the others, 
s to buy “cheap” and sell “dear.” 

However, the floor trader making his 
iving from his security trading profits 

does cnjoy some extra advantages in his 
chosen trade denied to the average 
trader operating from brokerage house 
board rooms. 

His overhead, for one thing, is vir- 
tually nonexistent, aside from his initial 
investment in an exchange membership 
ind related costs. 

Rarely does he have office expenses 
to pay since desk room and office service 
re usually provided by the member firm 
paid for clearing his transactions. Clear- 
ice charges run only from 30¢ a 100 
shares on stocks costing $1 or less up 
to $3 for stocks priced above $50. 
ePays Usual Taxes—Like ordinary 
traders, the floor trader must pay the 
regular taxes and SEC registration 

charge assessed on stock transactions. 
But he pays nothing else on his trading 
ventures, whereas the outsider, when 
trading, must also fork over Big Board 
commissions which, in the case of 100- 
share lots, range from $6 for stocks 
slling at $1 up to $35 when the price 
is $90 or more. 

It is true that, unlike the board room 
trader who’s not called on to settle 
transactions until the second full busi- 
ness day after their execution, the floor 
trader must always have on deposit with 
his clearing agent the full margin re- 
quirement imposed on brokerage cus- 
tomers at the actual time that the trad- 
ing takes place. 

But because of his small out-of-pocket 

costs, he can register profits for himself 
on a trading basis that would send the 
ordinary trader into the red. 
* How He Operates—In a fairly active 
market, for example, he can buy a 100- 
hare block of stock at a price of $60, 
ell it a few minutes later at even such 
a slightly higher price as $6C.37, and 
still reap a profit, after expenses, of over 
524 on the deal. 

"he board room trader can’t operate 
on such a basis. He needs a wider margin 
since his commission costs alone on 
that round trip would come to some 
555. Were he to complete such a deal, 
he would lose almost $28 and _ his 
broker would be the only winner on 
the transaction. 

Being on the scene at all times, the 
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FACTo 


R FICTION 


A 47-SECOND QUIZ ON 


THE TREASURE STATE 


© capture oF BUTTE, MONTANA 


SAPPHIRES m MINED IN 


MONTANA ARE USED AS TRADE 


WITH SOUTH PACIFIC TRIBES. 
FACT OR FICTION? 


2) EXTRA WIDE RIGHT- 
OF-WAY cave norTHERN 
PACIFIC ITS NICKNAME MAIN 
STREET OF THE NORTHWEST: 


FACT OR FICTION? 


AND 25 SQUARE MILES AROUND 
THE CITY BY AXIS FORCES, IN 194) 
MIGHT HAVE CRIPPLED U.S. WAR 

PRODUCTION. FACTOR FICTION? 


SOLD oREDG ES 
PACT OR Fiction’ 


A » 

2 SOFT-DRINK SHORTAGE 
MAKES AXIS WAR LORDS COVET 
MONTANA'S PHOSPHATE ROCK 
oeposits. FACT OR FICTION 7? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1.Fact. At war’s outbreak, mines in Butte 
and vicinity worked a miracle of manganese 
production, using “pink ore’’—a former 
waste material . . . and this manganese has 
been a mainstay of America’s armament in- 
dustries. Montana ships much of its price- 
less minerals via Northern Pacific Railway. 


2,Fact. Dredges can dig passages ahead, 
fill them up behind, thus pull their ponds 
with them. Northern Pacific has carried 
huge fortunes in gold from Montana mines. 


3.Fiction. As jewel-bearings in precision 
apparatus such as bomb-sights, sapphires 
have priceless value. N. P. carries Montana’s 
sapphires to war plants., 


4. Fiction. Not for soft drinks, but for making 
steels, medicines, explosives, the Axis greed- 
ily covets America’s phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorites from Montana-Wyoming-Idaho 
reserves (by far the world’s largest) are 
hauled in quantity by N. P 


§.Fiction. This famous slogan means that 
Northern Pacific links the largest number of 
important population centers in the North 
west states, 


FREE..LOTS OF FUN.. 


Send for the FACT OR FICTION booklet — 44 
pages, illustrated. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 943, St. Paul |, Minnesote 


D 


ing (ROUTE OF THE NORTH COAST LIMITED) 


Reliance enclosed Mine-type 
Motors specially designed, 
ically and mechani 


Arrows above indicate the locations 
of Reliance Motors on the Eimco 
RockerShovel at work. 


© Here’s where RELIANCE MOTORS 
REALLY TAKE A BEATING... 


Eimco RockerShovels work far underground. Their job 
is to scoop up the ore and rock, loosened by drilling and 
blasting operations, and load it into cars. It is tough, 
dirty, wet, bruising work, which is being handled with 
100% satisfaction through use of Reliance Motors that 
are specially designed, both electrically and mechanically, 
for such duty. 


It’s a good rule whenever you have need of motors that 
can really take a beating to call in a Reliance Application 
Engineer. For the tough jobs as well as the everyday ones, 
Reliance Motors have what it takes. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S. C.) * Houston 
Kalamazoo * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadeiphia * Pittsburgh © Portiand 
(Ore.) * St. Lovis © Son Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. and other principal cities. 


RELIANCE MOTORS 


“MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER” 


floor trader is in a position 
definite advantages from his ea 
edge of the way the wind is b 
the stock market. He is able t ~ 
of the first to ride a buying 


able to shift quickly if the tre: h _ } 


TQ 


change abruptly. 
@ Difference of Opinion—Some .¢ctio, 
of Wall Street have always claincd thy 
the floor trader has had a sta)})i\iz;, 
effect on the market and that . 
often absorbed large chunks of secy;; 
ties at times when the public was }yaste; 
ing to dump them and issuing few byy. 
ing orders to the trading arena 

Other brokers, however, doult tha 
the floor trader ever was a particula 
stabilizing influence. They recal! time: 
in the roaring ’twenties when many sub- 
stantial profits were made on the 
short side as a result of floor broker: 
pouncing on a wavering stock with a 
big selling order and later covering their 
short position at the much lower prices 
that their “stabilizing efforts” prompt) 
helped produce. i 

This group agrees that the floor 
trader years ago very often created a 
large volume of business. Various regu- 
lations since instituted, however, have 
greatly restricted floor trading volumes, 
as full margins are now needed at all 
times, and short sales can only be made 
at times of rising prices, not during the 
moments of stress and strain that pr 
vide the best opportunities in that di 
rection. 
e Depends on Agility—To operat 
profitably now, the average floor t1 
must depend on his ability to detect i 


portant buying and selling orders, | was a 
wise on his agility thereafter to “r d simp] 
profitably on the waves that have th ‘ 
been created. mari 
Few in the Street consider his opera- word: 
tions dangerous to the market — 
longer. Many think that the only strong 
case that could be made against the techn 


floor trader in the current scheme of Th 
things would be on the grounds that 


he is a parasite. we hi 
e SEC Disagrees—The SEC’s Trading insur 
& Exchange Division, however, « ‘ corvis 
ers the floor trader much more than 

just a nuisance. Its report ind preve 


that inflated floor trading activity was At 


largely responsible for the avid publ nd 
buying that caused such specta indef 
price gyrations in a number of st deal ' 
during last summer’s boom in the low- usefu 
priced motor stocks. 

Only 35 of the New York Stoch to me 
Exchange’s 1,375 members can be o1 singl 
sidered real floor traders, alth 

toa 


others may become floor traders on ¢ 
sion and take personal positions wiicn WI 
they have no competing orders to 
ecute for clients. 

Floor-trading business is believed to 
run around $350,000,000 yearly. ‘I 

100 ¥ 
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THE FIRST 
HUNDRED YEARS 


NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO—-when our business 
was established—a business insurance policy 
was a simple document, because business itself was 
simple. Today business is complicated—and a fire, 
marine or casualty policy may run to thousands of 
words, covering many pages. Its negotiation is an 
involved technical procedure. It calls for skilled 
technical advisers. 

That is where we come in. For the past 100 years 
we have been planning and negotiating complete 
insurance programs for business concerns. Our 
services are comprehensive and include steps to 
prevent loss, as weil as the collection of claims. 

At all times we represent the insured, acting as 
independent, unbiased buyers and advisers, free to 
deal with one insurance company or a dozen. The 
usefulness of this service is proved by the fact that, 
to meet our clients’ needs, we have grown from a 
single office in New York one hundred years ago 
to a substantial international organization today. 

What about the next 100 years? It is our belief 


\\ \ 


ii 


‘\\Y 


that business operations in a swiftly changing 
world will become more complicated, rather than 
simpler, and that the need for competent insur- 
ance brokerage will become greater than ever. 

Under such conditions our service facilities—as 
in the past—will be altered and expanded to meet 
our clients’ needs. But in one respect there will be 
no basic change—the fact that we have no axe to 
grind, but yours. 


NO axe TO GRIND -BuUrT Yours 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Street - New Yorx« § 


CHICAGO BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 


DETROIT HAVANA SEATTLE TORONTO 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES VANCOUVER MONTREAL 


100 YEARS AS BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


Up from 
Glamour 


“Up from Glamour” or, “‘Out of the 
Notions Department, Into the Fox- 
holes—and Headlines!” . . . that’s 
what we might call the astonishing 
drama of plastics’ wartime career. 


When the Japs hit Pearl Harbor, 
plastics were prime movers in the 


‘\ 


realm of gadgetry and glamour with 
their permanent color or water- 
clear transparency, their smooth 
finish, pleasant touch, lightness- 
with-strength. 

Today, those same advantages 
are military assets. Vuepak, which 


allowed customers to look in on 
orchids, now lets airplane and tank 
crews look out through its trans- 
parent goggle lenses. Lustron, once 
the mainstay of many a novelty 
line, now serves as lightweight 


acid-proof battery cases in aircraft. 
So the story goes through the whole 
broad and versatile family of Mon- 
santo Plastics. 


The swift graduation of plastics 
from the clever, sales-appealing 
novelty into hard-working, hard- 
fighting, utilitarian materials has 
been one of the most interesting 
and significant sidelights of Amer- 
ica’s war production . . . and its 
industrial research. 


To keep abreast of the wartime 
developments in plastics we in- 
vite you to place your name on 
Monsanto’s mailing list. Simply 
address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


represents only 5.3% of the Big Board's 
total transactions, but such trading at 
times may account for as much as 80% 
of the daily activity in a particular issue. 
© One Sells Seat—The New York Curb 
Exchange is believed to have about 15 
floor traders. No official estimates are 
available, however, as to what percentage 
of its business comes from them. 
When SEC first made public its floor- 
trading report, one Big Board floor 
trader is said to have promptly sold his 
seat for $61,000, a price $4,000 under 
the last sale and $13,000 below the six- 
year high registered a few months ago. 
Others, thus far, haven't appeared 
greatly concerned. 
¢ Some Surprise—The president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Emil 
Schram, expresses surprise that SEC 
should have made public its own report, 
after encouraging the exchange recently 
to make a similar study itself, without 
at least looking at the Big Board's 
findings. Apparently he doesn’t agree 
with SEC’s conclusions. Schram is re- 
ported to believe that a compromise 
solution is possible. 


Lower Interest? 


England’s move to tip 
cost of war financing bring 
rumors of similar action her 
Buying sends bond prices up 


Late last year London fin incial 
received something of a shock whep s 
British ‘Treasury announced 
13% bond, due in 1950, would be oa, 
stituted for the old nationa! wa, es 
24s, 1952-54, on which the governmes 
had depended to finance a la:ge portig 
of the country’s war costs. | 
© Reaction in U. S.—This news y 
quickly interpreted as presaging a period 
of much lower interest rates. Ther 
was a rush by investors to adjust the; 
positions profitably before the fy 
chequer’s lower-cost financing plan by 
came thoroughly discounted marke 
wise, and the London gilt-edged marke 
has since advanced very sharply 

Well aware of Secretary of the Treas 


Longevity in Dividends 


back to at least 1929. 


records in 1929 or earlier. 


Scoville Mfg. Co. (1855) 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. (1863) 
United N. J. R.R. & Canal Co. (1872)* 
Camden Fire Insurance Co. (1873) 
North Pennsylvania R.R. (1879)* 
Providence Gas Co. (1881) 


—_— 


1 Western Union System. * Pennsylvania R.R. System. * Reading Co. System. * Neu 
Central System. * Bell System. * Separated from Standard Oil (N. J.) in 1911. 


There are now 340 common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange that can boast of ten-year unbroken strings of annual dividends 
Of these 212 have paid successive yearly dividends (although some in the 
early 30’s may have been of the “token” variety) for periods extending 


The New York Curb Exchange can also brag a bit. Despite its man 
“unseasoned” issues, some 160 curb-traded common stocks have paid divi 
dends for ten straight years, and 108 started their unbroken disbursement 


The real long-termers, however, are the stocks that have paid dividend ] 
every year for 50 years or more. The Big Board can boast of 20 of thes 
the curb of 13. Here is a list of these star performers, with the year in which = 


} 


their unbroken string of dividends first started. ‘ 
New York Stock Exchange tc 
Pennsylvania R.R. (1847) Northwestern Telegraph Co. (1581)? 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co. (1853) 5S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. (1551 th 
Continental Insurance Co. (1854) Standard Oil of New Jersey (1852 Ke 
American News Co. (1864) Consolidated Edisor Co. (1885) u 
Washington Gas Light Co. (1866) United Gas Improvement Co. (1555) sl 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. (1875) Hackensack Water Co. (1888) 
Parke Davis & Co. (1878) Rubberoid Co. (1889) r 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. (1880) Commonwealth Edison Co. (1890) P 
Diamond Match Co. (1881) Procter & Gamble Co. (1891) r 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. (1881) Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, (1895) 
s 
New York Curb Exchange t 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. (1852) Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. (1886 )* .! 


New England Tel. & Tel. Co. (1556) t 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada (15°! 

Southern New England Tel. Co. (15°!)" 

Insurance Co. of North America (1592 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (1893)* 


SERVING ImOUSTAT.weice Senves 
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Carding W 


N a wool carding machine, thousands of tiny 

wire teeth tug at each strand of wool until the 
matted fibers are separated and paralleled suffi- 
ciently for spinning. Without this important oper- 
ation, wool would remain in tangled lumps— 
totally unfit for manufacturing into cloth. 

One of the vital parts of this carding machine is 
the wire teeth, Fastened to a backing of fabric or 
leather—as many as 780 to the square inch, these 
tiny wire teeth catch the wool fibers, pull them to 
straight lengths and carry them on to the next roller. 

Hard tugging demands high tensile strength and 
resiliency in the card wire to prevent breakage or 
permanent bending. To hold its sharp point and 
resist the harsh abrasion of tough wool fibers, it 
must be hard—high in carbon. Finish must be 
smooth so the wool will not be torn. Add to 
these rigid specifications a tolerance of only 
-0002 in diameter, and you see why it takes a 
top notch job of wire drawing to deliver the kind 


(77) 


ool is a Tug O'Wire! 


of wire needed for this critical carding operation. 


For the past 30 years, Worcester Wire Works has 
been doing that kind of wire drawing—not only 
for textile applications but for scores of other in- 
dustries who demand the very finest wire available 
for their particular requirements. 


Our engineering and research staff is ready to 
help you with your wire problems, to aid in devel- 
oping special types of wire for your individual 
purposes, to improve the manufacture of your 
product or increase its serviceability. 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES BRAIDS AND TAPE 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 


Clifton, N. J. Hoboken, N. ] 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
SPRING STEEL MACHINERY 


| 
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REDEDICATION | =" 


An Obligation to Our Fighting Men 


uRING the last few weeks we have been forcibly 
reminded that so long as we still are fighting 
either of our major foes, first claim upon the 
productive resources of the United States—its manpower, 
materials, utilities, and industrial facilities—must be the 
production and delivery of munitions and war supplies. 
All other claims are secondary. No responsible citizen 
would have it otherwise. For in this war even more is 
at stake than our existence as a Nation. We dare not 
forget that we are engaged in a struggle that challenges 
the fundamental values upon which our civilization has 
been built. 

It is not easy to list the values that we are fighting to 
uphold. They have been clothed in a variety of shapes 
over the centuries. They will assume new forms in the 
years ahead. But they have an inner consistency that 
free men the world over can feel and recognize: the 
right of the commoner against the noble, the right of 
the individual against the state, the right of trial by 
jury, the right to vote, the right to an education, the 
right to freedom of speech and worship, the right to 
work in a sphere of one’s own choosing, the dignity and 
the equality of the individual under the law—these are 
our cultural heritage, painfully won and often precari- 
ously held over the ages, always to be rewon, redefined 
and buttressed by each succeeding generation of men. 

The preservation of this vital core of value, and its 
transmission to our sons and daughters depends upon 
our victory in this struggle. So those things which are 
essential to victory must come first. And since the pro- 
duction of war munitions in overwhelming volume and 
quality can hasten that victory and save countless lives 
of our fighting men, no effort that will contribute to 
this end should be regarded by us as a sacrifice. 


* * * 


The present is no time for self-congratulation upon 
our achievements either in the theatres of battle or of 
production. The mounting casualty lists should suffice to 
curdle the savor of any such indulgence. The most that 
can be said in reasonable taste and good conscience is 
that performance in both fields is such as to warrant our 
firm confidence that we can carry to successful com- 
pletion the tasks that remain to be done. 

Nor is there profit in even observing, much less de- 
ploring, that the tasks ahead are more formidable than 
those which were defined for us a few short months ago. 


Then, all of us—military leaders, government officials, 
workers, and business men—were riding a crest of opti- 
mism as to an early end of the war in Europe and as {, ce sha’ 
the character and dimension of the war against Japan. A|- 
ready we had begun to turn anxiously toward the prob- 
lems of reconversion which then seemed so near a 
hand. Schedules for war production, based upon the 
best available estimates of need, called for a 5 billion afts v 
dollar reduction from 1944 performance, even though we 
might have to continue a two-theatre war, and for a 
40 percent reduction in the event of an early victory in 
Europe. ; 

Today, those forward estimates have been revised 
sharply upward. That is true both of the 1945 require- 
ments to meet the needs of a two-theatre war, and of 
requirements for the Pacific war once the European 
phase is ended. For this upward revision four chief 
reasons are responsible: 


1. European battle experience has shown markedly 
greater use of expendable munitions than was pro- 
vided in the formulae upon which our original pro- 
duction schedules were calculated: the result has 
been a depletion of inventories on a scale that would 
become dangerous if allowed to continue. 

2. Experience has also demonstrated the need for new 
types of weapons or increased complements of some 
existing types to match new enemy equipment or 
tactics. 

3. A less easy optimism as to the early ending of the 
European war has given rise to a growing disinclina- 
tion to gamble on the approximate date. 

.4. An increasing conviction prevails that the war against 
Japan may require ground-army operations on the 
Asiatic mainland on a scale greater than originally 
premised. 
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But if these changes in the fortunes and outlook of 
war have raised our estimates of military requirements, 
may not subsequent favorable changes in the military 
situation cause them again to be revised downward? It 
is entirely possible. But our military men have learned 


that they cannot safely discount what might desirably percent 
happen as something that will happen. Those working JR"** Wa 
on the production front also must learn that lesson. For- percent 
tunately, the record shows that we have been able to Actua 
maintain a war production almost equal to that of the of little 
rest of the world combined, even while we produced for produces 
civilian use on a scale that has been large even by our [§** tr 
more 


theatre, 


pre-war standards. So we have ample margin to 
yhip whatever war job may be required of us. As now 
fned, the task will not be easy. But it can and will be 


pam * * tr 


What, then, is the production task with which we are 
‘harged? Our 1945 production for the two-theatre war 
ww calls for the substantial maintenance of the over- 

levels reached in the latter months of 1944. But there 
; a shift of emphasis. Almost half of the programs for 

ific equipment items are declining. A few are sched- 
ed to hold level. About 45 percent are scheduled to 
ise sharply. That means that workers and facilities must 
he shifted to man the expanding programs. At the same 
ime the armed services are calling for many more men 
nan can be supplied from those who become newly eli- 
sible to the 18 year old age group. That means further 
rafts upon war workers. It means also replacements 
or them when they are taken from the expanding pro- 
srams. Finally, events demand that we produce as much 
( possible of many items during the first half of 1945. 
Our task, then, is one of intensified effort for the im- 
ediate future, with multiple readjustments at a stage 
when adjustments are hard to make. Materials for which 
jemand was easing as pipe-lines were being drained in 
anticipation of falling schedules again are tight as the 
pipe-lines are being refilled to meet augmented require- 
ents. Men, women, and facilities must be shifted from 
less essential to more essential tasks. What must be done 
will be done. But unless there is much voluntary accom- 
modation, it will be necessary for us to suffer a formid- 
able amount of governmental direction which none of us 
likes, many of us deeply resent, and all of us, when per- 
onally affected, volubly protest. The more we police 
ourselves, the less we shall be policed. 


5 * * 


Even after Germany has been defeated, we shall still 
face a far from light production requirement to continue 
the war against Japan. As currently defined this phase 
might require war expenditures at something like $70 
billions a year, an over-all reduction of approximately 
20 percent from the $89 billions spent in 1944. Reduction 
in munitions output would be somewhat greater, prob- 
ably from 25 percent to 30 percent below 1944 levels. 
But it is important for us to acknowledge that the re- 
duction is going to be substantially less than the 40 
percent previously estimated. 

Only a few months ago there were those who ques- 
tioned sharply the possibility that we might need 60 
percent of current munitions output to win the Japa- 
nese war. Now the judgment of the military is that 70 
percent will be none too high. 

Actually the latter level would represent an increase 
of little more than 50 percent above what now is being 
produced for the Pacific area. This, certainly, is a mod- 
est estimate when we reflect that we shall inevitably 
more than triple the Army forces assigned to that 
theatre, 


THIS IS THE 32nv OF A SERIES 


Such a program probably would give us a current mu- 
nitions supply from three to four times that produced by 
Japan, but it is believed that we shall need that much 
to compensate for the advantages derived by Japan from 
the fact that she will be fighting a defensive war, from 
the volume of her accumulated stores, from her pre- 
pared positions, her shorter lines of supply and trans- 
port, and from her large troop reserves, the bulk of 
which we have yet to meet in battle. Certainly our pres- 
ent 3 to 1 production edge over Germany does not ap- 
pear to be excessive. 

The more modest V-E Day cuts contemplated by the 
present plan will mean a less acute reconversion prob- 
lem when they are made, but will leave a greater one 
to be met at the end of the war. They will mean prob- 
ably a net increase of not more than 4 million workers 
available for civilian work during the transition period. 
Their orderly absorption should present no embarrass- 
ing problem. Indeed, we now are warned by Washington 
that war production following V-E Day may require 
the protection of considerably closer control than was 
contemplated under the 40 percent cuts previously 
expected. P ” ‘i 

In short, we face for the immediate future a more 
difficult production job. It is made the more formidable 
by the fact that we had dulled the keen edge of our 
will to produce by our premature expectation of a re- 
duction in requirements. Now we are told that the trend 
of war production for the immediate future is up, that 
it is unsafe to discount the date of victory in Evrope, 
and that the amount of leeway for reconversion after 
the defeat of Germany is less than had been anticipated. 

Accordingly, we must rededicate ourselves to the task 
of driving war production up. We must do without some 
of the things that we have enjoyed on the civilian front 
rather than demand more of those things; we have still 
to devote our abilities and energies first and foremost 
to the demands of war. 

Whatever will assure and hasten victory must have 
first place in any statement of American policy. 

Without victory, our aims, and the underlying values 
upon which they are based, will be extinguished, blotted 
out by the opposing aims and values proclaimed by our 
enemies. 

The needs of our fighting men must be put first. For, 
unless we win the war, the National aims and policies of 
the United States will cease to have meaning in the 
world. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


How cold is 320° below? 


HAT’S it like at —320°F? And how do 
you measure it accurately under severe 


field conditions? 


This was a question that had never .come up 
until we were handed a neat little problem by 
Clark Bros. Co. and the M. W. Kellogg Co. in 
connection with a highly important piece of 
UL. S. Army equipment, the purpose of which 
cannot be disclosed. It was an interesting chal- 
lenge. Nevertheless, our long experience in de- 
signing tube systems to meet the unusual de- 
mands of industry permitted us to take the job 


in our stride. To be sure, it took some “doing” 
to provide the necessary over-range protection 
to withstand atmospheric temperatures as high 
as 150° F. when not in service; to produce the 
calibrating equipment; and to determine which 
metals would perform safely when exposed to 


such low temperatures. 


Not all of our work is this spectacular. But the 
point we wish to make is that this particular job 
is another interesting, and entirely practical, 
application of tube system type instruments. 


and the versatility of Taylor Engineers. 


Whether you want to plumb the depths of un- 
explored low temperatures—or measure or con- 
trol any temperatures from there on up to 
1000° F.— you can depend on Taylor capillary 
type thermal elements. Taylor Instrument Con- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and con- 
trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and 


liquid level. 
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ACCURACY FIRST 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND KEEP ’EM 
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ury Henry Morgenthau’s penchant for 
holding down U. S. war-financing costs, 
the British move immediately caused 
Wall Street government bond circles 
and bankers to ap raise carefully the 
ossibility of similar action in this 
country when the time for the Seventh 
War Loan campaign rolls around. 
e Sends Prices Up—Discussion of the 
ossibility of a fundamental change in 
the wartime pattern of government 
financing and —. money rates has 
roduced a flood of rumors. 

It has been age a strong up- 

ward surge of prices in the government 
bond market in recent weeks. ‘This 
trend is being watched with consider- 
able interest in Washington since many 
banks and other investors—in their fear 
that future Treasury issues will carry 
lower coupon rates—are helping to cre- 
ate now | their avid buying the exact 
situation they are anxious to avoid. 
e May Convince Treasury—Already the 
long-term 24% bonds and the 2s, 1952- 
54, sold at par during the November- 
December sixth loan drive are com- 
manding premiums of about one point 
each in the open market. As that pre- 
mium increases, the yield to buyers 
obviously declines. 

Some bankers believe that the rise 
in prices and lowering of yields may well 
convince the Treasury Dept. that a re- 
duction in interest rates is quite feasible. 

The most popular of the rumors now 
making the rounds indicate that the 
ten-year 2s offered during recent war 
bond drives may be transformed into a 
ten-year 13% issue or a longer-term 
issue with no change in the coupon 
rate; that 14% Treasury notes may 
make an appearance; that the familiar 
long-term 24% bonds may no longer 
be offered; and that a new long-term 
issue with a 28% or even 2}% coupon 
may be sold. 
¢ No Decision Yet—There has been no 
oficial word indicating that lower in- 
terest rates are in prospect, and Morgen- 
thau recently announced that the de- 
partment wouldn’t decide on the make- 
up of securities to be offered during the 
seventh drive (now expected in May or 
June) for a couple of months. 

However, the British move to reduce 
borrowing costs is reported success- 
ful, and some quarters even see the 
possibility of further changes later to 
terms even more favorable to the Ex- 
chequer. 

* Watching Closely—Faced with the 
task of carrying the heavy federal debt 
at as low a figure as possible, it is evi- 
dent that Washington is watching the 
British experiment closely. Possibility 
of similar action here cannot be lightly 
dismissed. ; 

If a trend toward even lower interest 

rates should develop, as a result of a 
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i's CGPRT that counts! 


Deep, cavernous tones...high, bird-like notes - a pipe organ 
needs them both., Only by contrast can it display its wide 
range of power and delicacy. 

Only by similar contrast can house organs realize their full 
possibilities with bold headlines...clear, graceful body text 
-» small yet legible footnotes. 

Readability in a wide range of contrasted types is a character - 
istic of work done on a Vari-Typer Composing Machine. 

Your office typist operates Vari-Typer. She makes an original 
copy of a form, sales manual, parts list, report, etc., using 
a selection of Vari-Typer's 600 different styles and sizes of 
changeable types. The required number of copies are then re- 
produced by offset printing or any kind of duplication. Result 
is work which looks like printing. 

When you contrast Vari-Typer savings with your present composi- 
tion costs you’1l see how to save 50% on your printing and 
duplication expense. Vari-Typer usually pays its cost in one 
year -- sometimes on a single. job. 


TEXT TYPE SET, 
ON VARI-TYPER 


Available for study is an interesting 16-page illustrated booklet 
which tells you where you can use Vari-Typer, how you can make sav- 


‘ings, etc. Use the attached coupon when writing for your copy. 
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C 
Fina® PRODUCTION 


for war and peace 


A coast-to-coast service that 
helps industry maintain peak 
capacity 


pase is striving to achieve two objectives—meet the 
urgent demand for war material and, simultaneously, lay 
a foundation for peacetime operations. 


The war effort comes first! Supplies for our armed forces 
must continue without pause to insure Victory. To con- 
cerns which require financial aid, C.I.T. offers many serv- 
ices adapted to wartime needs. , 


Producing for war and also preparing for peace may put a 
heavy strain on working capital. Include in your plans 
provision for all the funds necessary. Arrange NOW to 
supplement your operating capital . . . . be sure there’s no 
war production lag . . . . and be ready. to reconvert when 
the “go ahead” signal is given. 


Victory will permit the replacement of hard-driven ma- 
chinery, replenishment of inventories and plant modern- 
ization. Prewar markets must be reestablished . . . . new 
trade channels explored to insure full postwar employ- 
ment. 


Whether your financing problem is of a war or peacetime 
nature, your business can benefit through the use of C.1.T. 
services. Funds are available for purchases of equipment, 
to finance accounts receivable or instalment sales . . . 
and for long term capital loans. 


Write, wire or "phone today for further information. 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronto — 


Treasury revision of its borr 


it would have very far-reachiis ef, 
For example, there  uncoubtes 
would be a further strengthening } 
. a oo” 
prices for bonds and preferred stog 


still selling well under their 
Also, it would result in consid 
porate refunding operations. 
¢ Boost for Stocks—Becaus the Ie 
pressure of idle money seeking a “fj” J 
return, it would likewise probably pro 
a strong stimulus for common stock 


BUS SYSTEM SHAPING UP 
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The new coast-to-coast bus system 
that is being formed by integrating gy. 
eral regional lines and that promise 
Greyhound brisk nationwide « ympeti- 


tion is still being kept quiet by jt 
promoters (BW —Nov.11'44,p20).” But 
two developments this week revealed it 
outlines even more clearly. 

Purchase of All American Bus Lines. 
Inc., was completed by a syndicate 
headed by Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., two Chi. 
cago investment houses, for an undis. 
closed price. 

I. B. James, president of the railroad. 
owned Burlington Transportation Co, 
resigned to become president of lj 
American, effective immediately. This 
move gave support to reports that All 
American, seeking a western backbone 
for its network, would take over Bur 
lington’s 8,500-mi. system which 
operates modern air-conditioned buses 
from Chicago to Salt Lake City, thence 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Bur- 
lington R. R., which previously had 
announced that it might sell 51% of its 
bus company, will not admit or deny 
that the merger is scheduled. 

All American previously strengthened 
its system by taking over Northem 
Trails and Eastern ‘Trailways. 


MORE TRACTION SALES 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. is now 
ready to sell its remaining transit lines 
and thereafter restrict itself to supply- 
ing electric power as demanded recently 
by the Securities & Exchange Commi- 
sion under the Utility Holding Con- 
pany Act of 1936. 

Following the recent successful sale 
of its Norfolk and Richmond transit 
lines to Virginia Transit Co.—controlled 
by Equitable Securities Corp. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and A. C. Allyn & Co 
of Chicago (BW —Dec.30’44,p74)—Vir- 
ginia Electric is now calling for bids 
on the four Virginia traction properties 
which it still owns. 

Virginia Transit Co. had these pro- 
spective sales in mind when that com- 
pany was organized, and it is expected to 
be a principal bidder. 
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HEY are the men you'll never see — but 
they will be working for you just the 
ame—turning waste wall space into valu- 
ble storage space when you use Barrett 
Portable Elevators. This modern aid enables 
pne man to stack materials ‘‘ceiling high” 
..to handle more work than three or four. 
Now, when manpower and storage space 
tre at such a premium, prove to yourself 
hat hundreds of other plants have already 
lemonstrated—that Barrett Portable Ele- 


Barrett 
Handling 
Equipment 
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vators can save time, space, effort, money 
—perhaps even the cost of a new building. 
And these economies aren't temporary. 
They are yours for years to come. Simple in 
design, easy to use, Barrett Portable Ele- 
vators require no building alterations or 
other installation expense. 

Isn't this a good time, now, to consult a 
Barrett engineer? There is no obligation. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
3260 West 30th Street ° Chicago 23, Illinois 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Lid, . Toronto, Canada 


ARRETT 


ONE MAN DOES MORE THAN 3 OR 4... WITH A BARRETT 


The new Barrett 
Junior Catalog fs 
yours forthe asking. 
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FM Battle Rages 


Armstrong disputes FCC 
findings on interference in the 
present band. Broadcasters 
fight move to new channel. 


So heated. were the arguments about 

moving frequency modulation out of 
its present position in the radio spec- 
trum, as proposed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (BW—Jan.20 
'+5,p17), that the Institute of Radio 
Engineers had to hold an unscheduled 
extra session last Saturday afternoon 
at the conclusion of its three-day regular 
meeting in New York. 
e Armstrong Disagrees—The issue was 
precipitated when Maj. E. H. Arm- 
strong, inventor of the FM sstaticless 
radio system (BW—Jan.21'39,p15), 
arose during one of the regular technical 
sessions to say that his eight years of 
practical experience in the field did not 
bear out statements made by E. W. 
Allen, Jr., FCC engineer, on the extent 
of interstation interference in the pres- 
cnt FM band of 42-50 megacycles. 

Despite the crowded agenda, Arm- 
strong was given a special place on the 
next day’s program to continue his at- 
tack on the proposed move up to the 
84-102-me. feed. When the time 
allotted didn’t suffice for a full airing of 
the issue, Armstrong and Allen, the 
center of a group of highly absorbed 
engineers, continued their discussion in 
the hall. With the protagonists still not 
talked out, I.R.E. officials scheduled the 
unprecedented Saturday afternoon ses- 
sion. 
¢ Broadcasters Protest—The engineers 
aren't alone in their doubts about the 
necessity or advisability of moving FM 
up in the spectrum at the cost of ob- 
soleting all present 500,000 receivers 
and 46 transmitters. FM station owners, 
through their association, FM Broad- 
casters, Inc., have also gone on record 
against the shift. 

To allow ample time for the prepara- 
tion of all cases, FCC has, at the re- 
quest of the Radio Technical Plannin 
Board, postponed until Feb. 28 the ae 
arguments, which now threaten to be 
many and heated, on its proposed allo- 
cations. 

e FCC’s Reasons—FCC arguments for 
moving the FM band to higher fre- 
quencies can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Sun spots activate a freak reflec- 
tion of radio signals in the present FM 
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frequencies, and this results in station 
interference, for it makes possible the 
sporadic long-distance reception of sta 
tions that cannot normally be heard for 
more than 100 miles. Many instances 
are reported of FM reception for more 
than 1,000 miles, and for a while be- 
fore the war a British television station 
operating on approximately the present 
FM frequencies was often received in 
this country. 

Because of the contemplated world- 
wide expansion of FM_ broadcasting 
after the war, scores of stations will in- 


evitably be operating on ¢ 
quencies, and enough 
might result to offset man 
vantages of FM. 


Che situation is apt to | 
larly acute in this country, fo 


considered unlikely that’ 
2,000 FM stations in a fe 
the war. Interference might 
marked in 1949-1950 whe 
reach another peak in thei 
cycle. 


(2) More channels will b: 


FM stations, if they are 
without interference, than 
band, 8 mc. wide, would 
proposed new band would 

(3) Present receivers wo 


tially obsoleted anyway, for | 


eede If 
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NEW DEVICES TEST PLASTICS 


Important to plastics’ future are two 
new instruments developed at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn for 
predetermining the strength of syn 
thetic materials by measuring sizes 
and shapes of their molecules. The 
ravleighometer (below) reveals shapes 
by measuring scattering or diffraction 
of light caused by a plastic’s solution 
under mercury arc lamps. Also by 
diffraction, molecular weight is 
quickly determined on the turbi- 
dimeter (right). These instruments are 
applicable to virtually all synthetics— 
rubber, resins, rayon, and nylon. Such 
mixtures formerly were merely judged 
by the viscosity of their solutions. 
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the war that never ends! 


LOW COST PROTECTION is assured by the long life 


and minimum maintenance service of Carey roofs, 


LONG LIFE Carey Roofs ap- 
plied more than 30 years ago 
cre still giving watertight 


Tai 


A periodic survey by Corey 
Roofing Experts keeps trouble 
away. No obligation. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Crarey Buiit-up ROOFS have 


piled up an impressive 50-year rec~ 
ord in winning the never-ending war 
against weather and costs. Many 
applied more than 30 years ago are 
still going strong with a minimum of 
maintenance. This record is evidence 
of the low-cost, long-life perform- 
ance delivered by Carey roofs—as- 
phalt, asbestos, or coal tar pitch type 
—on all kinds of deck construction. 


Ask Your Carey-Approved Roof ing Con- 
tractor or Carey Service Representa- 
tive to recommend the right roof for 
the job. Or write for the Carey Built- 
up Roofing Specification Catalog. 


ail 


NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
of Carey-Approved Roofing 
Contractors and Carey Serv- 
ice ‘Representatives assures 
proper application. 


THE RIGHT ROOF is easy to se- 
lect with the Carey Master 
Specification Catalog. Ask 
for it. 


(N CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., LTD. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, FP. Q, 


It Shingles and Roofings 
Pipeline Felt 


Rock Wool Insulation + Siding * Aspha 
Waterproofing Materials Asphalt Tile Flooring 
Miami-Corey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories... 


Coreyduet +. Industrial Insulations a 
Built-up Roofing + Roof Coatings and Cements * 
Expansion Joint + Azbestos Wallboard and Sheathing 8 
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“drinks like a fish’, but it has plenty of friends 


Engineers who want to dry materials DRY 
—air, gases and many organic liquids— 
wisely specify equipment using Alorco 
Activated Aluminas. These thirsty drying 
agents are able to remove every trace of 
moisture to dew points below -110°F. 
Dehumidification equipment, designed to 
maintain constant moisture contents of air or 
gases, performs more efficiently ,more depend - 
ably, when charged with Alorco Activated 
Aluminas. Chemical processes stay “‘on the 
beam”, final products are more uniform and 
higher in quality, when materials employed 
have been dried DRY with these Aluminas. 
Manufacturers of standard machines, 
using Alorco Activated Aluminas, can take 
care of your DR Ying wants. No need for your 
engineers to take valuable time designing 
special equipment. For their names, write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Sales Agent for ALuminuM OrE Company) 
1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


band, if it were retained, \oylq 
to be widened to accommc ate 4) , 
stations. Furthermore, 
would be no serious fact: 
circumstance, for prewa 
with standard broadcast 1 
cated that the average effec: 
receiver was only about fi 
existing FM sets, all mad 
war, are already in the fo 
service. Furthermore, most | \' 
coupled with standard broadcast 
ers, and the value which 

have would be unaffected b\ 

in the FM band. 

® Objectors Reply—To thes: 
opponents of the shift hay 

plies: 

(1) Too few facts are a 
the behavior of radio waves 
posed new band, as conti 
some eight years of carefull 
experience on the present frequer 

(2) Freak interference in thx 
band does not occur often enough + 
warrant scrapping the existing in 
ment in FM transmitters and receiver, 
an investment variously estimated } 
tween $50,000,000 and $100,000: 
If existing sets could be changed « 
at all, it would involve a cost equal to 

25% or more of the original cost of the 
set. 

(3) Costs of receivers and transmit 
ters to operate in the higher frequencies 
would be increased; sets would require 
special new tubes and precision parts 
and the stations would have to operate 
on higher power. 

(4) Present high-powered FM stax 
tions, which account for most of the 
interference trouble, could be spotted 
at the high-frequency end of a widened 
FM band, still essentially in the present 
frequencies. Because interference is less- 
ened as station frequency is raised, it is 
argued that interference could be cut 
down to a fraction of 1% of on-air time. 
e Compromise Band—One compromise 
proposal that Maj. Armstrong seems at 
least willing to accept would involve 
moving the FM band to a spot about 
half way between the present location 
and the proposed 84-102 mc. 


DROPS PRETESTING FIGHT 


Drug trade animosity to the Food & 
Drug Administration’s ‘plan for pretest: 
ing of penicillin (BW —Jan.27'45,p55) 
subsided last week when the American 
Drug Manufacturers Assn. executive 
committee decided to withdraw oppos- 
tion to the proposed legislation. This 
can be taken as practically an indorse- 
ment of the bill which FDA’s parent, 
the Federal Security Agency, will sub 
mit to Congress. 

How far penicillin producers will go 
in actively supporting the measure 1 
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Preformed 


WL A rope 
SAVES TIME 3 WAYS 


Men in every industry are changing to 
Preformed wire rope because they have discovered 
it saves time in three important ways. 

First, it cuts time of installation at least in half 
because it is so easy to handle, so free 

from kinking. 

Second, Preformed saves time in operations. 

It is so flexible it can be spooled at higher speeds. 
Third, it reduces time-out for shutdowns and 
replacements because it lasts longer. 

These are potent reasons why men searching 

for new ways to save time prefer 

Preformed wire rope. 


FOR PREFORMED 


Employers Mutual 
spends a greater per- 
centage of its premium 
income for accident 
prevention service to 
its policyholders than 
any other major cas- 
ualty insurance com- 
pany in America. Con- 
sequently our safety 
engineering service is 
nationally recognized. 


Stes 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


F rom Maryland where 
good living is an ancient 
heritage we bring you... 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


mains to be seen, but if Congress wants 
information on the need of certification 
control, the industry’s technical men 
will be able to corroborate FDA’s find- 
ings on the vagaries of penicillin mold 
and the drug derived from it. 
A.D.M.A.’s action, said Carson P. 
Frailey, executive vice-president, was 
predicated on the personal assurances of 
Dr. P.B. Dunbar, commissioner of food 
and drugs, that the agency has no in- 
tention of extending the procedure to 
other products. It had been feared that 
penicillin legislation would be used as 
an opening wedge for greater govern- 
ment control over drug manufacture. 


Alky Fuel for Cars? 


Experimental auto engine 
and mobile distillery revive 
farmers’ hopes for new market 
to use surplus grain. 


For almost 15 years farmers have 

looked longingly at the automotive fuel 
market. If alcohol could be substituted 
for gasoline, the problem of surplus 
grain might be solved. 
e Suitable Engine Needed—In an effort 
to increase the use of grain, legislation 
to require the blending of engine fuels 
with ethyl alcohol made from agricul- 
tural products was introduced in Con- 
gress in the thirties (BW—Feb.8’33, 
p9) and came within an eyelash of 
passing. 


The laboratory model of Vimalert’s alcohol engine closely resembles the si 
cylinder, valve-in-head, gasoline-fueled power plant in a late model Chevrolet 
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Such laws actually were passeq , 
several grain-belt states. But costs, a»: 
other considerations, soon © used 4, 
project to die. The chief problem, mo. 
of the backers admitted, 
of a suitable alcohol-fueled enc ing T 
e Mobile Distillery Designe: 
this background, U.S. agri 
the chemical industry are sh 
interest in a small, alcoh 
cylinder automobile engine loped 
by the Vimalert Corp. of Jersey Cin 
N. J., with the cooperation of the Jp. 
diana Farm Bureau, the Forcign Fe, 
nomic Administration, and Joseph | 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville (kK 
distillers. 
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In addition farmers and chemurgis 
alike studied plans for a mobile alcohol 
distillery which Seagram is developing 

7 re? 


for the purpose of producing fuel fo, 
the new type engine at grain 
throughout the country. 
e Pilot Plant in Operation—|though 
admitting that many problems stil 
must be overcome, R. A. Cuse, presi 
dent of Vimalert Corp., declares the 
engine has definite possibilitics, ang 
R. D. Lamie, chief of FEA’s proces 
division, said that the shortcomings of 
experimental alcohol engines in the 
past should not reflect on the suitability 
of alcohol as an automotive fucl. — 
Seagram already has a pilot alcohol 
plant in operation, and experiments are 
being conducted in an effort to reduce 
the size of the apparatus. Under pre. 
ent plans, the Seagram mobile distillery 
would be mounted on five railroad cars, 
which would be pulled up alongside a 
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to a new concept of pr duction efficiency. 
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Phinant leader in‘ 


al 
a decadewElectron Vacuum 
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tubes from "this /ive source, are first choice of leading electromte engineefts throughout the world. 


_ When selecting electronic equipment, it 
wit pay you to follow the leaders to 
—— al - 


Write for your copy of 


Electronic Telesis —a 64 , 
page booklet fully illus- ei a 
trated Sovering funda- ae” a 

sags dtiggoocaten 


and mony of its mpor- uses EITEL-Mc CULLOUGH, Inc. San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. 
t Plants Located at; no, California and Salt Lake City, Utah 


tont applications. Writ- 
teninlayman’slanguage. = Export Agents: Frazar & Hansett) 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, California, U.S. A. 
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One man, with a Kerrick Kleaner, can do more and 
better heavy cleaning than five men working any 
other way. 

In these days, when tractors, trucks, farm equipment 
and all machinery must give extra service, and still last longer, 
it has to be overhauled more often and the first requirement is 
to get it thoroughly cleaned. 

Kerrick Kleaners combine steam, water, pressure and detergent 
to remove the most stubborn dirt and grease from motor vehicles, 
shop equipment, parts or complete buildings . . . leaving the sur- 
face clean and dry for inspection or repair. For complete infor- 


mation, please ask for the catalog oe the new Model A. 


ERRICK 
Sur ound 


Model A-OEP 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 


grain elevator to produce 
hauled away by the farm« 
e 24 Gal. to the Bushel- 
distillery could handle 50 
a day, equal to the capaci: of 
liquor distillery. The outf 
around $185,000. 

Production costs with tl 

would be about the sam« 
distillery, Seagram belic 
transportation costs on gi 
vator to distillery would b 
It is estimated that the di 
produce 24 gal. of alcoh 
bushel of grain. 
e Silage a Byproduct—If § 
ceeds in bringing the mol 
units down to a smaller size. 
to mount them on four o: 
so they can be taken into 
in areas where no grain el 
able. 

Seagram chemists say that 
lery could use second- gradc f 
as the cream of the crop. ‘| 
a substantial farm use fo: 
fuel for tractors powered wit 
type engine, and predict 
farms have an abundant, cl 
of alcohol made from surp 
potatoes, alcohol-fuel engin 
used for other farm work 
household appliances. 

As a byproduct, 40% to 5 
grain will be returned to t 
after the distilling process is « 
in the form of silage fo: 


feed. 


Aluminum on Rail 


Lightweight refrigerato 
/, . e 
car's ice bunker is placed a 
bottom, lowering gravity centey refe: 
for use in fast trains. 
An aluminum refrigerator car—abou A 


18,000 Ib. lighter than standard mi Co 
road refrigerator cars of the same ext 


rior dimensions—is on the postwar pr ass 
gram of the Reynolds Metals Co. D Sav 
pending on the type and weight | cor 
trucks used, it will weigh—when ic 

for service—approximately 48,600 II of 
contrast to the 66,000-Ib. weight of 1 ph 


frigerator cars currently used < 
to John W. Burnett, head of Re 
railway supply division. 
e For High-Speed Trains—The comp 
recently sold 30 aluminum boxc 
(BW—Dec.9'44,p22) which now 
undergoing tests by three railroads 
also recently announced aluminum ha 
per-bottom cars «which —. 31,4) 
lb. and have a capacity of 69.2 tons 
Burnett, formerly superintendent ‘ 
motive power for the Union Pac! 
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Valuable 


Let us place this handy 32-page D ata 
reference book on your desk without charge 


LL ABOUT BELLOws, bellows assemblies, and bellows devices. : ou 
A ne * Write on your letterhead: “YES, 
How they are made, what they do, life expectancies, etc. I'd like to receive a copy of the new 
Complete information on physical characteristics, sizes, metals, Fulton Sylphon Bulletin CW-1300.” 
assemblies, applications, etc.,etc. Included are many useful time- 
saving tables— equivalents, conversion equations, temperature NEW MOVIE—“The Story 
conversions, and physical data on approved charges; also pages of Metal Bellows” is avail- 
of drawings detailing design and construction, together with able to interested execu- 
: ; . , tives and organizations. 
photographs of special bellows and interesting assemblies. 
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mumber of men for other duties. Faster 


iS YOUR PROBLEM 
ONE OF MAINTAINING 
PRODUCTION WITH LESS 


anpower 7 


Sage 


© 
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Records show that one of the first ram trucks, 
introduced by Baker in 1922, realized sav- 

of 35 man hours per carloading for a 
steel mill. Today ram trucks are standard 
eaoment for hatdling coiled materials. 
Illustration at right shows one of a fleet of 
Baker Trucks in the world’s largest, most 
modern stainless mill. 


“Womanpower” has replaced lost manpower 
and helped maintain —. uction in thousands 
their extreme ease of 


A fleet of eight Baker Trucks keeps the plant 
of a large domestic range manufacturer—now 
enga in turning out war goods—at 4 
production. Trucks service machines wi 
materials to keep them running without in- 
terruption. Faster movement of parts 
products in plant, warehouse on load- 
ing platforms has cut handling costs 75%. 
(See illustration at right.) 


An important factor in maintaining produc- 
tion in a large aircraft  — is the mini- 
mizing of “‘down-time”’ of large presses. The 
Baker Die Handling Hy-Lift Truck makes 
quick work of removing or placing dies in 

ition—and simplifies their storage. (See 
illustration at left.) This plant also uses 
Baker Crane Trucks for speeding operations 
on the assembly line. 


The problem of handling efficiently the wide 
variety of materials at a large chemical manu- 
facturing plant is solved by a fleet of Baker 
Fork Trucks. (See illustration at right.) In 
carloading operations alone, on a conserva- 
tive estimate, one Baker Truck replaces 
seven men with trucks. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Plant and production managers, traffic managers, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and any others concerned with material handling 
will find the new Baker Catalog No. 52 a valuable reference. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET « 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


N 
= 4 


Proper use of mechanized material handling equipment can help offset manpower 
losses. Most plants find that a Baker Truck—with a single operator, will release a 
handling of materials speeds production in 
other ways, too. If you have a manpower problem, the actual case histories 
below may offer a solution. Many more are in the 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


R.R., says that the propose 
car will have a superstruct 
strength, corrosion-resista 
alloy, with the underfram 
of steel. 

As a further departure fro: 
tional design the ice bunk 
rectly under the car and, n | 
with 6,600 Ib. of ice, the will 
a lower center of gravity thir in cos 
ard cars, thus making it aclaptable ¢, 
use in streamlined train f 
freights despite its lighter \cight 
cation of the bunker also ‘ncn 
the capacity of the car by 39? cy. # 
© Saving on Ice?—Since aliiminy 
claimed to reflect 95% of radiant hes 
it is expected that the car will consyp 
only 26 Ib. of ice per hour, azainst ; 
rent consumption of 36 Inter 
of the car will be paneled with insyls 
ing material, the outside with 
sheet which will require no paint 

Two fans in the car will be driven} 
the car’s axles, one to blow cold , 
from the ice bunker through vertic 
ducts over the load, the other to suck 3 
out of the car and discharge it back int 
the bunker for recooling. 

When a heater is necessary in winter 
it can be installed through the bunke 
door at ground level, instead of through 
roof hatches. The same system of 4) 
circulation will take care of the heat 

When neither heat nor cold 
needed, small ventilator doors will peq 
mit circulation of air through the cay 


TEST WELL ABANDONED 
A tiny puff of gas is the Ohio 0j 


Co.’s only recompense, so far, for sink 
ing between $200,000 and $300,001 
drilling a test well 6 mi. east of Sal 
bury, Md. The well was abando 
at 5,568 ft. after the drilling tools we 
out of sedimentary formations and int 
igneous rock. The generally accept 
theory of the organic origin of petr 
leum, precludes its presence in rock 
other than sedimentary beds; when non 
sediments are reached, drilling 
stopped. 

The Salisbury wildcat was the 1 
carefully planned, perhaps one of t 
first scientifically located deep tests e 
drilled east of the Appalachian uplt 
and north of Georgia. The leasing 
more than 200,000 acres in the ar 
was preceded by geophysical 
started in 1943. 

Scientifically, the most interesting 
elation of the drilling was the thickne 
of sediments—much greater than 0 
geologists had expected. ‘The 0 
pany’s plans for this area are wna 
nounced; it has not canceled its lea 
on which first-year rentals were pail 
There are still a few months remain 
of this period. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


_ 


plastic Blind Rivet 


Newest fastening for many kinds of 
wood, plastic, and metal components is 
the “Des-Rivet,” a plastic blind rivet 
evolved by the Victory Mfg. Co., 1105 
Fair Oaks Ave., South Pasadena, Calif, 
for one-snan operation on the “near 


I 


side” of an assembly. Since it is molded 
in one piece of various plastics, includ- 
ing nylon, its physical properties depend 
upon the particular type of plastic that 
is used. Both the colors and the translu- 
cent qualities of some of the plastics 
are said to “offer the possibility of com- 
bining improved functional value with 
decorative effect.” 

Each rivet consists of a head (which 
can be almost any shape—half-round, 
countersunk flush, fillister, whatever), a 
driving plug (top) attached by a thin 
breakaway section, and a tapered shank 
that is split to form four more or less 
flexible, tapered fingers. If you are set- 
ting rivets one at a time, you thrust 
the split shank through a prepared hole 
and apply a riveting gun to the shank. 
Impact from the gun shears the plug 
instantaneously from its tenuous attach- 
ment and presses it into the plastic 
shank until the plug is flush with both 
ends of the rivet. 

If you wish to gain more speed, you 
assemble several rivets euher in a 
“stick” by inserting the undriven plug 
of one rivet into the shank of another, 
put the stick into a special gun, and let 
the gun do the double job of insertion 
and setting. 


Gas Purifier 


lhe usually complex job of removing 
oxygen from nitrogen, hydrogen, argon, 
neon, and other gases (which furnish 
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Keep on pouring out 


war supplies — 


We'll keep the boxes 
coming your way to 
package—and deliver 
them safely to the 


fighting fronts. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ FOLDING 
CARTONS e¢ KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta »« New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Dallas « Jacksonville » Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa + Detroit « Cincinnati « Des Moines 
Oklahoma Ciry « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis » Memphis 
San Antonio « Kansas City « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Bogalusa » Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 


CAN YOU SOLVE 
THIS ONE? 


How many trips must you make 
to ferry a fox, a head of cab- 
bage and a sheep across a 
stream, one at a time, so that 
the fox is never alone with the 
sheep, or the sheep alone with 
the cabbage? 


Thermoid's extensive manufacturing facilities, spearheaded by Thermoid's Engi- 
neering and Research Staffs, have solved countless problems in the application of 
industrial rubber products. 


A great many of these problems, in widely diversified fields, are being solved 
within the broad scope of the standard Thermoid Line*. These solutions have been 
effected by Thermoid representatives in all parts of the country who have had 
long experience in specifying the most efficient Thermoid Products for all types 
of installations. 


This combination has been consistently successful and can point with pride to an 
outstanding record of results—where results meant either an improvement in the 
finished product or an improvement in production technique. If you are confronted 
with a problem involving the use or application of industrial rubber products why 
not talk it over with the Thermoid representative ? 


"380120 deays @y¥Dj pud UINjoy “Opis JOYjO Of $8019D XO}J BYD} PUD WDE45 
4° yuog jourBys0 uo deeys eave] “deeys yyIM Usnjoy “s80120 eBoqqn> 
Ausey pun uinjey “ss0s20 deeys Aisey “ueAeg :ejzzNd Of UOWNjOS 


Thermoid 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


*THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE 
V-BELTS AND DRIVES + CONVEYOR BELTING « ELEVATOR BELTING » WRAPPED 
AND MOLDED HOSE «+ SHEET PACKINGS « INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND 
FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


"IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID’’ 


the internal atmospheres of ' 
light bulbs, light tubes, a 
naces used in heat treatm: 
metallurgy, and general res: 
ises to become almost abs, 
with the Deoxo Gas P, 
product of Baker & Co., 1] 
Newark 5, N. J. The devic« 
cal metal cylinder contain 
catalyst based on the preci 
restricted metal, palladium, {),,+ 
tions automatically at ordi: 
temperatures. 

You hook the cylinder bae 
line, turn on the gas to be purifca 
and let it pass through. }'\o\ i 
ance is said to be “almost 
and will not change with 1 © aad 
_— no maintenance, and present > 
ications are that, when used with cy); 
der gas, it should last indefini: 
a test conducted by a leading 
on commercial hydrogen  containins 
0.1% of oxygen before treatment, } 
was found that the oxygen content y, 
reduced to “only 0.00001%.” Ty 
sizes are available: a laboratory model 
20-in. high with a capacity of 200 cy 
ft. of gas an hour and a 40-in. indus. 
trial model with an hourly capacity of 
1,000 cu. ft. Soon to be available wil] 
be a portable analyzer to “indicate con 
tinuously the hydrogen or oxygen in. 
purity.” 


Reclining Wheel Chair 


First floor samples of the Barcalo Re 
clining Wheel Chair, patented 1 


r 


product of the Barcalo Mfg. Co., But- 
falo 4, N. Y., promise to be in the 
“hands of leading surgical suppl) deal- 
ers from coast to coast’ for inspection 
“shortly after Mar. 1, 1945.” It wil 
come in two models—one with a divided 
leg rest to elevate either leg or both, 
and one with a one-piece leg rest a 
illustrated. Both will be built initially 
with frames of enameled tubular steel. 
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USINESS 


tainless steel or aluminum. 
cushion on a spring foun- 
ion extends the full length of the 
‘i, A matching neck cushion may be 
sched if not required. 
the chair is said to be “built on a 
principle of balancing body ele- 
ats.” It adjusts to “any angle from 
upright sitting position to a fully 
lining position with the slightest 
«ure of the patient's body. . . . As 
back reclines, the tilt of the seat 
Linges, climinating any tendency for 
¢ patient to slip forward out of the 
.t, while the leg rest elevates to main- 
in the lower legs in proper relative 
ition.” No attendant is required be- 
ye the chair is “held firm -in any 
sition by tightening a lever conveni- 
tly located under the right arm of 
» chair.” Another lever under the 
ft arm actuates a brake on the ball- 
sring wheels. 


er on mM S 
one-piece 


THINGS TO COME 


Screw machine departments in 
factories of the future promise to 
attain a new quiet. Stock tubes 
which support the long, revoly- 
ing bar stock—rounds, - squares, 
“hexes,” what-have-you—on _ the 
way through complex machining 
operations will be insulated, or 
sound-proofed, for the minimiza- 
tion of the characteristic rattling 
in such a department. 

Plain steel tubes heretofore em- 

ployed for supporting stock will 
be replaced by triple tubes. Each 
will consist of an outer steel tube 
a little larger than the present 
one and an inner liner of heat- 
treated steel to take the wear 
and tear of bar stock. Sandwiched 
between tube and liner will be 
a layer of laminated, sound-ab- 
sorbent material. 
*Pomologists are looking and 
working forward to the day when 
apples will be even more efficient 
than now at their traditional job 
of keeping the doctor away. The 
ancient fruit is beginning to be 
bred not only for color, aroma, 
taste, size, and yield, but for vita- 
min content. Although a typical 
cating apple aheaty contains 
‘lightly more of the vitamins A 
and B, than a typical orange, it 
's comparatively deficient in vita- 
mins C and B,. Particular aspira- 
tion of the apple grower, and one 
not without foundation, is that 
the ultimate glass of apple juice 
will contain as much vitamin C as 
a similar glass of orange juice. 
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FOOD FOR THE WORLD 


wanes: MYATT 


Anti-friction, bearing-equipped shafts and gears turning in farm machines 
that serve all the way from the breaking of ground to the bringing 
in of bumper harvests, have helped make possible the miracle of modern 
American agricultural production. 

The great majority of the most widely used farm tractors and imple- 
ments are equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings, which have not only 
the high precision necessary to flawless performance, day after day, 
season in and season out, but, also, the rugged strength to endure for 
years under conditions of severest use. 

Also, throughout the whole of industry and transportation —in our 
weapons of war — millions of shafts are likewise turning on Hyatt 
Roller Bearings to help speed victory. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION +  WARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Priction goes out when HVATT goes cx / 
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MARKETING 


June the New York Journ: \, » good, 
instituted a system of split: pa pace 

wanted advertising, simila: » yin poked 1 
adopted by the Chicago Tril Bi e tre 


Ad Linage Drops 

Big city newspapers cut 
advertising ratio in 1944 to meet 
news and circulation demands 
in newsprint shortage. 


Newsprint shortages last year stopped 

cold the war boom that had boosted 
1943 advertising linage in metropolitan 
newspapers 12.5% over 1942 (BW— 
Jan.29°44,p104). 
e Decrease of 2.5%-—lInstead papers 
were forced to cut back advertising 
linage in order to strike a balance with 
short paper supplies while maintaining 
readership news service and keeping up 
with the growing circulation demands. 
Result was that total advertising in 
1944 dropped to 1,361,243,607 lines, 
a loss of 35,174,562 lines (2.5%) from 
the 1,396,418,169 of 1943, according 
to Media Records, Inc., which tabulates 
advertising in daily and Sunday news- 
papers of 52 cities. 

Despite the drop this was still more 

business than newspapers had done in 
each of the five years that preceded 
1943. 
e Regains the Lead—The Chicago Trib- 
une set the pace for the nation’s news- 
papers by piling up a total advertising 
linage of 21,972,616. This was about 
3,000,000 lines below the top 1943 
linage run by the Detroit News. The 
Milwaukee Journal was second, followed 
by the Washington Evening Star and 
the New York ‘Times. Severe advertising 
rationing to meet an expanded circula- 
tion cut the Detroit News down to fifth 
place. 

Dollarwise, the newspaper business 
probably about held its own: Many 
papers had already raised their adver- 
tising rates, but there were more which 
joined these ranks last year. Although 
total advertising linage dropped slightly 
there was an increase of 1.4% in the 
“general” category covering national 
advertising (usually sold at a price 30% 
to 40% above retail rates). Leaders in 
national linage were the New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler, and Chicago Trib- 
une. 

e Classified Drops—Retail advertising, 
the biggest individual category, dropped 
1.6%, being dragged down to 751,- 
583,696 lines by fhe 6.2% cutback in 
department store advertising which 
makes up nearly half of this category. 
Automotive advertising continued its 
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May27’44,p90). Using this . vertise 
decline by falling 2.7% to a new war-_ paper runs each advertisen yt ;, _ reduc 
time low of 31,478,992 lines, compared actly one-half of the total her Mal NewS} 
to 150,473,433 in 1929. copies printed, with a rat ee ewfout 

The big loss came in classified adver- of 25%. 7 staled 
tising, which had a heyday in 1943 © War-Boom Areas Hit—The jy... 1943, 
when help wanted advertising boosted reported to the American ven rvice 
linage 30.2% over 1942. Last year it Publishers Assn. 218 diff i fmde Pal 
lost 7.8% of its 1943 linage -count. conservation methods. Particy:|,rly },,,.,mxpandes 
Primary reason for the cut was the ease hit were publishers in war cxpang.sfqmme Wa 
with which classified could be tapered areas, such as the Oregon Joumal . gps 2¢WS 
under rationing, but at the same time Portland whose circulation ; pat pul 
the classified sections carried more ads. trying to keep up with dema ewsprin 


e Wartime Pattern—The ups and downs __ workers. In one week the papcr | ft BB More 


of classified linage turned out to be a 10,000 to 15,000 lines of ad\ ily ne 
weathervane for war shortages. For ex- Similar situations exist in ot pward t 
ample, in New York City seven daily _politan centers where papers inued ditor & 
newspapers measured by Advertising the practice of running apologetic ay. fqgpt Audit 
Linage Service spotlighted the non- nouncements revealing the number «jens * 
existence of vacant apartments. Apart- columns of omitted advertising. In \; period € 
ment ads plummeted from 201,369 in York the Times claimed credit for py). JP! circul 
1943 to 87,633 ads—and many of these _ lishing 2,911,363 more lines of ne¢ papers 
were for apartments wanted or for ex- than any other paper in the coun apers £ 
change. ‘The papers carried 585,762 while its advertising —departmen e™ hig 
more employment ads than in 1943, lamented the paper’s inability to 1 The | 
although total linage dropped 1,503,574. 2,916,396 lines of advertising space prices CO 
Most of the papers controlled classi- ¢ Looking to the Future—Keeping ccepted 
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fied advertising by tight restrictions. In mind the days when business was no: 
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SLOT MACHINE THAT ALWAYS PAYS OFF 


hey toc 
A self-service money changer that converts quarters and dimes into nickels s PO hi 
ready to serve postwar owners and customers of coin-operated vending MP di 
machines. Operated by insertion of a coin and the flick of a lever, this compact J. Ci 
dispenser can easily be adjusted to deal in tokens or coins of any denomination. os, 


It's a development of the Vendo Co., Kansas City, Mo., which made automatic 
soft drink machines before the war. Later on it may be built right into robot Mp*pcrs, | 
vendors, saving space and manpower now needed to make change for them." “ 


ertising 
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, ood, the papers were inclined to give 
Ls reference to advertisers that 
ked like potential postwar customers. 
e trend was toward serving more 
vertisers 11 the limited space available 
_ reducing the size of the ads. 
"Newsprint output in 1944 in Canada, 
ewfoundland, and the United States 
taled 3. 54,383 tons, 1% less than 
1943, according to the News Print 
wice Burcau. To save stocks and pro- 
ide paper for as many of the war- 
anded list of claimants as possible, 
e War Production Board revamped 
; newsprint order in such a manner 
at publishers had about 15% less 
ewsprint for 1944 than in 1943. 
More Readers—On the brighter side 


ily newspaper circulations continued | 


yward to reach record-breaking heights. 
ditor & Publisher, in its annual survey 
§ Audit Bureau of Circulation’s state- 
ents, reports that for the six months’ 


eriod ended last September the over- | 


|| circulations of morning and evening 
papers increased 3.3% and Sunday 
papers gained 0.98% over 1943’s all- 
ime high for the same period. 

The trend toward higher per-copy 
pices continued with 5¢ becoming the 
ccepted rate for 974 dailies—75 more 
han in 1943—and higher subscription 
ates brought the papers greater net 
evenue per subscriber than ever before. 
Upward Trend—A continuing study 
by A.N.P.A. showed the following 
anges since the start of the war: 


l¢ 26 3¢ 4¢ 
an «s'' 9 227.735 2 
Pcs 20290 7S. 25 
we .<s 9 385 735 32 
wees @) 84 6556 «(175 
Mes. 3 62 398 279 


Shoppers Expand—Consumer spend- 
mg power made it a good year for the 
ountry’s approximately 500 shopping 
papers which doubled their national 
dvertising volume in 1944. More than 
30 national advertisers, attracted by 
tes which average only 60% of those 
bf regular newspapers, are now selling 
cit products through shopping papers. 
Publishers boast, of course, that “‘dis- 
tribution is restricted to the able-to-buy 
teas.” Circulation of some of the shop- 
ig Newspapers runs into six figures. 
Fewer Weeklies Fold—The American 
ress. Assn., representing some 5,000 
i the approximately 8,500 country 
nd suburban weeklies, reports that 
‘ey too are doing nicely—only about 
10% have folded compared to about 
% during the World War. 
Newspaper publishers consider that 
¢ biggest feather in their cap is the 
fansfer of the H. J. Heinz Co.'s ad- 
ertising campaign from radio to news- 
papers, accompanied by a strong state- 
nent upholding newspapers as the best 
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THE ANSWER IS WORK! 


Largely because war materials are being consumed at an 
incredible rate, our Generals and Admirals are calling for 
MORE. And so we’ve all got to get back on our “win the 
war” job. We must support our fighting fronts. 

How can we do it? Is there really a manpower shortage 
as many seem to think? Frankly, I doubt it. In my opinion, 
the job will be done if every one of us will do a little more 
work and a little better work. 

A lot has been said, these days, about the failure of labor to 
produce what it should. But the fact remains as I have said 
many times, “Labor is only as efficient as management plans 
for it and gives it the tools with which to work.” 

We are all being challenged by the Generals and Admirals 
on our fighting fronts. 

You, Mr. Industrialist and Mr. Businessman, can help 
meet this challenge by tightening up your controls, your 
planning and your scheduling. 

You, Mr. Labor Union Management, can help by adhering 
to your no strike rules, by reducing absenteeism and per- 
suading your members to produce at 100% capacity. 

There is an answer to the manpower situation. There is an 


answer to the call for more war materials. 
The answer is WORK! i 


President 


City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


26 Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 
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This Hearing Aid is 
KIND TO YOUR EAR 


Maico doesn’t shout at you. It 
speaks distinctly, but smoothly and 
pleasantly. New, exclusive dual fre- 
quency control plus individual pre- 
cision fitting assures years of clear, 
easy, comfortable hearing. 

Learn more about Maico’s superb Precisioneer 
model. This latest scientific achievement creates 
better hearing through remarkably precise fitting. 

Maico pioneers in medical electronics—makes 
the tamous hearing fest instrument that is the choice 
of 90% of America’s ear specialists. 

WRITE for free booklet 
“YOUR HEARING~—WHAT IS IT LIKE?” 


MAICO CO., INC. 


Dept. 172, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


to All | 
AUTO 


owners 


This Book Tells How To 


gas get better gas economy 
pas~ prolong tire life 
gas preserve exterior finish 


gap~ keep your car in the best 
operating condition 


You can get a FREE COPY from any 
General Motors dealer or by using 
the coupon below. 

[ ~Customer Research Room 17017 

GENERAL MOTORS, OIT 2, MICH. 
| Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
| “Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
j practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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media for advertising food products. 
A.N.P.A.’s Bureau of Advertising an- 
nounced an ambitious $750,000 ex- 
pansion plan aimed toward retaking 
for newspapers their preeminence as 
advertising media, and at the year’s 
end $550,000 had been subscribed and 
the 80% minimum membership almost 
signed up to pay the increased dues. 
Publishers urgently felt the need for 
an expanded promotion arm as surveys 
revealed gains by other media, notably 
radio (BW-—Jan.20’ 45,p88), into retail 
and department store advertising. 
e Equipment Needed—But papers hesi- 
tated to look ahead; WPB seemed to be 
getting out the shears for another slice 
off newsprint quotas, and manpower 
troubles again were giving the industry 
jitters. ‘The industry needs new equip- 
ment badly; already on file are orders for 
well over $55,000,000 of presses and 
other equipment. The pressure might 
ease, not from relief in the form of 
more newsprint, but from cuts in big- 
volume national cigarette advertising ac- 
counts which already are affording local 
advertisers a better break. 


Gallup Gadget 


Device for determining 
audience reaction to movies 
has been used on 45 pictures 
for success forecasts. 


After four years of experimentation, 
Dr. George Gallup, the public opinion 
poll expert, unveiled this week in New 
York a device which registers audience 
reaction to motion pictures and records 
as a single line on a graph their chances 
for success. The gadget, developed for 
Dr. Gallup’s. Audience Research, Inc., 
is somewhat similar to Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s “program analyzer” 
(BW—Oct.9'43,p78) but does a more 
complicated job. 
eSome Factors Pretested—For the 
movie industry, interviewers of Audience 
Research first conduct nationwide polls 
to test the fans’ attitude toward story, 
cast, and title before a picture is pro- 
duced. 

After a picture is shot the machine 
(not named yet) then reduces to mathe- 
matics its box-office probabilities before 
it is shown commercially. Thus it pro- 
vides a guide to themes that can be 
advertised effectively, a yardstick by 
which exhibitors can anticipate profits. 

e “Votes” Dialed—The apparatus func- 
tions at exclusive previews. Attending 
audiences are selected according to Dr. 
Gallup’s famous principle of cross-sec- 
tions. (He argues that you can discover 
roughly what all bankers think if you 


To the man in the seat, the new aug 
ence poller consists of a rheostat oy 
which he can constantly vote hj 
reaction to a movie plot as it unreek 


determine what the typical or average 

banker thinks.) There are only 42 per 

sons in the movie preview but they te 

resent mass groups in age, income, and 

amusement habits. 
While watching the picture, each 

member of the audience holds a dil 

which is connected to the machine 

And each registers enjoyment, or lac 

of same, by turning a pointer on the 

dial as the scenes unfold. Settings { 

the pointer are “like,” “like very much,” In 18 

“neutral,” “dull,” “very dull.” ” 


e Opinions Summarized—The machincmhot-roll 
receives and totalizes these Opinions in pair of 
one line on a reel of paper. Its speed ig 

synchronized with that of the pictur This €3 


projector. When a key of the film fiithe col 
action is added to the record, the grap! 
reveals not only the general acceptance 
of the picture but also audience opinion 
of separate scenes and even of indi- 
vidual gags. 
The Gallup gadget registers votes of 
the preview audience via a_ lessening 
or increase in an electrical current. 
e Used on 45 Films—The future of the 
machines lies in the field not only of 
motion pictures, but also of radio shows, 
television performances, and stage pres 
entations. 


la new 2 
The 

pioneer 
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Clients of the Gallup analyzer include. heode 
Columbia Pictures, R.K.O., Walt Di, 
ney, March of Time, David Selznick. ily wor 


and Photoplay Magazine. It has been 
used on 45 pictures. 

According to company records, the 
box-office success “Going My Wa 
showed very poor “penetration” (into 
the fans’ consciousness before releas 
but gradually the want-to-see rose to 
and when submitted to the machine 
the result indicated its smash qualities 
with a score of 84. “Mrs. Miniver 
almost blew the fuse with an 85. 
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The Quest for a better Hinge 
that started a new Age of Steel 


In 1871, at The Stanley Works, a piece of 
hot-rolled strip steel was passed between a 
pair of rolls without first being reheated. 
This experiment marked the beginning of 
the cold-rolling process . . . and the start of 
la new age of steel. 

The goal of the Stanley workmen who 
pioneered this process was an improved strip 
sel for Stanley Hinges. The hot-rolled steel 
sed at the time, though durable enough, was 
rude in appearance, and could be attractively 
finished only by grinding and polishing. 

Cold-rolling provided the smooth and lus- 

ous surface so long sought, and, in addition, 
2 harder-surfaced, more uniform, more eas- 
ily worked steel. 


The enterprise which led to this revolu- 
tionary advance in steel making has made 
today’s Stanley Steel Plant an important unit 
of America’s steel industry. With open 
hearth furnaces, blooming and billet mills, 
hot-rolling and cold-rolling strip mills, it 
provides manufacturers throughout the east- 
ern seaboard with a convenient source of 
the highest quality Strip Steel. 

American industry, progressively meeting 
the problems of producing for war, or peace, 
can look to Stanley, not only for Strip Steel, 
but for Hardware, Hand Tools, Electric 
Tools, Pressed Metal Products, Industrial 
Finishes, and Steel Strapping. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING \ ona 


STANLEY 


TRADE MARK 


STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 
Openings. 


STANLEY STEEL 


Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and alloys. 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 


Formed or deep drawn parts 


made to order. 
Hinges. 


He 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and 


hobbyists. 


Special 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 

shears and screw drivers. 


eee a 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 
finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 


Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 


Tools for application. 


Ses ee 


Ke Tooting Fieegtam: 


WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS TOOL ROOM 


} 


TAKE YOUR 


--and get Tools that are ready to use 


You won't have to worry about reworking the jigs, the fixtures, the 


punches and dies, which are built for you in the Taft-Peirce Tool Room. 
T-P tools are built to specifications, and when Taft-Peirce inspectors 
O.K. them, they’re ready to go to work—a feature of Taft-Peirce con- 
tract service which has saved many firms endless time and expense. 

Many of the world's leading motors, machines, mechanisms, muni- 
tions, and consumer products have been tooled up in the World’s Most 
Famous Tool Room, whose extensive facilities and precision-conscious 
craftsmen make it possible to handle any job, whether large or small, 
with efficiency and dispatch. Here, as in all other Taft-Peirce activities, 
T-P means *‘ top precision.” 

The tools you need can be produced either to your own specifications, 
or can be designed from scratch by Taft-Peirce engineers. And when 
tooling has been completed, the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing 
Division is manned and equipped to handle your production problems, 
too, if this type of assistance is needed. 

For full details of Taft-Peirce Tool Room and Contract Service, write 
to: The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOR DESIGN, TOOLING, CONTRACT MANUFACTURING... 


Vate tl lo lafft-Feivce 


° orld’s 

Top Radio Sale IR: 
. py SUE 

Crosley’s purchase of WING IU? : 

a jecte 

from Hearst for $1,700,000 sell ned) 
mark in individual station des. 
F ‘Bauving 
Station has 50,000-wai: permit MEMlay De 
sozcn 

In the biggest deal yet i: vidoe for hal 
radio stations, the Crosley Corp, 9, ammo be S¢ 
ators of the powerful 000-y lime Aug. 2 


WLW, Cincinnati, last ck pple Uhire 
$1,700,000 to Hearst Radio, Inc ¢Jmgvo sto 
a New York City outlet—station \WWyy ggpugest@ 
e Had Tax-Free Funds—Ever since yggptianta 
Federal Communications Coinmi« ' Jan.6 ° 
forced sale last summer of Crosjyqpemed | 
5,000-watt WSAI, Cincinnati (Ry re im 


Jun.10°44,p82), under the governmen crease’ 
duopoly rule banning single owners! Now 
or operation of two broadcasting yt N 
tions serving the same area, Crosley ha |-fled; 
been looking around for a station togggment St 
ward which it could apply the $550, nich ste 
purchase price (tax free by virtue of t Macy 
having been a forced sale) paid foqmmppertec 


W SAI by Marshall Field, mer hant andmpolicy u 
proval, seems to have what Cr 

wants. 

kilocycles with 10,000 watts, but ; ( 
holds a valuable construction pen sublist 


publisher. WINS, subject to FCC 
ic 
At present WINS operates on | 
from the FCC for 50,000 watt 


Crosley plans to use as soon as the wagmmustom 
ends ot 
eTo Help WLW —Acquisition of print s 
New York outlet has been a drea 
Powel Crosley, Jr., president of | Maga 
corporation, for a long whilk ons, W 
from the standpoint of market ad p adve 
tages but also as a_ programing aiting 
talent subsidiary for WLW, impro ¢ arm 
that stations’ services. n the ( 
Station turnover in recent month ter thi 
been heavy with prices way abo mers, 
s annu 


previous records. 
© New Records—Until last year the 1 Paper 
ord was presumed to be $1,200,000 pai a I 
in 1936 by Columbia Broadcasting $ hich i 
tem for KNX, Los Angeles (BW vee 
Apr.4’36,p11), but in September, 194° Fan 
WMCA, New York, was bought from lost 


the Blue Network by Nathan Straus ar ted tc 
associates for $1,255,000 (BW-—-Sep ary 
18°43,p96). cent f 
The 1 
about 
MACY: NATIONAL CHAIN? Zt 


In the past year the trade has itcl pectec 
R. H. Macy & Co. of New York Cit a 
take three major steps toward expansioq ows 
of operations and integration of its Co 
tensive manufacturing and distributiot 0., 
functions. | = 

To the experts an important fourtl 
step now looks like a natural. 

First was announcement that Macys 
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3, 194 


orld’s largest department store, once 
oain was pushing its own private brand 
Supremacy products, principally 
rugs and cosmetics, for sale through 
jected independent (as well as Macy- 
uned) outlets (BW—Feb.26'44,p88). 

Next came the news of a huge joint 
wing and promotion hook-up with 
jay Department Stores Co. and half a 
ogen others—Affiliated Retailers, Inc. 
for handling both hard and soft goods 
be sold under a common label (BW 
\ug.26'4+4,p93). 

(hird step was Macy’s purchase of 
+o stores in the South (Macon and 
ugusta, Ga.) to supplement its large 
tanta store, Davison-Paxon Co. (BW 
jan.6'45,p86), and purchase by Macy- 
wned Lasalle & Koch of Toledo of a 
tore in Bowling Green, Ohio, which 
creased Macy stores to eight. 

Now the hot tip in the trade is that 
hat Macy’s really has in mind is a 
i!fedged national chain of depart- 
nt stores. Presumption is that while 
ch stores would offer Macy products 
t Macy prices they would probably be 
perated in line with past company 
licy under their own local names. 


idget Catalog 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 
ublished miniature for its new 
ustomers. Wards and Sears 
rint smaller editions. 


Magazines that offer miniature edi- 
ons, with condensed, selected text and 
advertising, to subscribers on their 
iting lists and potential subscribers in 
earmed services abroad have nothing 
the Chicago Mail Order Co., which 
ter this month will send to new cus- 
mers, On request, a digest edition of 
‘annual spring and summer catalog. 
Paper Saver—Old customers have al- 
dy received the standard edition, 
hich is the largest the company has 
er issued (600 pages compared with 
+ last year). 
Most of the increase in size is de 
ted to junior fashion lines, but there 
¢more shee pages as a result of WPB’s 
cent freeing of colored leathers. 
the miniature, a paper-saving device, 
about one-fourth the size of the stand- 
(catalog; it features items which are 
pected to enjoy the largest unit sales 
cach of the various departments. 
“Not Available”—Spring and summer 
talogs issued by both Sears, Roebuck 
Co., and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
te slightly fewer pages than the 
parable ¢atalogs Be 1944. Both 
ow fewer items on which “not avail- 
bc” has been overprinted; this is not 
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WHY 


THE 
COSMETICS MAKER 


Daylight with Unsulux” 


NSULUX solves many problems 
I for manufacturers of food and 
drugs. Problems of light, temper- 
ature, humidity and dust control! 

Panels of Insulux Glass Block 
flood workrooms with natural 
daylight—improve working condi- 
tions—and allow full use of floor 
space. 


3 


4 
5 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional build- 
ing material—not merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things that other 
building materials cannot do. Investigate! 


INSULU2A 


ASS BLOC 
THERE'S A PLACE 


IN EVERY BUILDING FOR 


THE BAKER... 


o.oo L — = 
++ $4 


. 


w 


But —that’s not all! Panels of 
Insulux have high insulating 
value. They reduce heat loss and 
condensation. They lock out dust 
and dirt. They reduce material], 
the cost of air conditioning. 

Furthermore—panels of Insulux 
do not rot, rust or corrode. They 
are easy to clean—and to keep 
clean. And—they never need 
painting. 


5 REASONS WHY 


SAVE FUEL— Better insulation means less fuel cost. 


SAVE UPKEEP CHARGES — Lacy to clean—and to keep clean 
No painting requir 
SAVE MAN HOURS— Better light control insures better 


working conditions. 
SAVE SPOILAGE LOSSES — No infiltration of duet or dirt 
SAVE REPLACEMENT COSTS— Panels of Insulux do not ror 


rust or corrode. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ; 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-75, Toledo, Ohio | 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your book 
entitled, ‘‘Methods of Replacing 
Worn-Out Windows with Insu- 
lux Glass Block.” 

Name and Title 

Firm Nome _ 
| Address __ 


| City State 


unt SD GilnD GORD COR GERD SS aE GN CD CERED cat Gan ean cum cane exam endl 


INSULUX 
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Install 
G-E Watch Dog 
Starters 


You can enjoy better fluores- 
cent lighting service by installin 
G-E Watch Dog Starters—FS- 
for 30-watt lamps, FS-40 for 40- 
watt and FS-100 for 100-watt. 
These manual reset starters 
eliminate annoying blink and 
flicker of dying lamps once and 
for all. Blinking cannot possibly 
recur because the Watch Dog 
cuts itself out of the circuit when 
a lamp reaches the end of its 
useful life. 

Lighting engineers specify G-E 
Watch Dogs because their life 
is equivalent to five ordinary 
starters. Under specified test 
conditions the FS-40 outlasts an 
average of ten 40-watt lamps. 

Maintenance men prefer G-E 
Watch Dogs because they reduce 
lighting maintenance to the easy 
job of pushing a red button be- 
fore relamping. Reset it and 
forget it. It’s as simple as that. 

Workers appreciate efficient 
lighting service of fixtures 
equipped with G-E Watch Dogs. 
No longer will they be irritated 
by blinking of dying lamps. 


Write for our free bulletin, 
“How to Use Fluorescent Acces- 
sories for Best Lighting Results.” 
Send your request to Section 
G2451-102, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., General Electric 
Co, Bridgeport, Conn. 


With an eye on the always present 
threat of prohibition under local 
option in Texas, Dallas liquor deal- 
ers, now in the chips, set about 
building community — goodwill 
through distribution of some large- 
scale largess to local institutions. 
But the dealers’ foundation stone 
has slipped out from under them. 

Southern Methodist University 
and Baylor University’s medical col- 
lege, both in Dallas, turned down 
gifts of $30,000 and $25,000, re- 
spectively, to current fund-raising 
campaigns. St. Paul Hospital, Dallas 
Catholic institution also campaigning 
for more money, accepted a $10,000 
gift from the same source. 

e The Reaction—The Baptists, long 
leaders in prohibition fights in 


Texas, said: “It would be inconsist- 
ent for 
$25,000.” 

The Methodists: “In view of the 
issues involved, the gift has been 
declined.” But it was reported that 
the university already had cashed the 


Baylor to accept this 


Rebuff for Liquor Dealers’ Goodwill Checks 


check and had to write « 
to return the money. 

The Catholics: “We ar 
ful for this gift and have 
of turning it down.” 
e There’s a Difference—]) 
dealers, individually, long 
staunch supporters of all 
For example, Julius Schey 
sale liquor dealer, recently 
building to the Dallas ¢ 
Chest for its headquarters 

According to Dallas ch 
ers, money isn’t tainted 
donated by individual cd 
when the dealers get toget 
they sprout horns. 

Both sides admit private 
is unfortunate that news of | 
got into the newspapers, 
that otherwise all the d 
would have been accepted. 
@ Plenty of Bidders—Meanwhiile, ¢! 
liquor dealers won't have an 
culties in disposing of the mo: 
least 50 worthy charitable organiza. 
tions have put in their bids 


because more merchandise is obtain- 
able, but because the country’s war 
economy has become more stabilized so 
that buyers were better able to anticipate 
available supplies. 

Ward’s wryly claimed that its catalog, 

scheduled for mailing beginning Jan. 
10, was not released until Jan. 19 be- 
cause U. S. Army, currently in charge 
(BW—Jan.13’45,p17), was “already 
snowed under with orders resulting from 
our midwinter catalog.” 
e Spiegel’s Treasures—Unexpected treas- 
ures are promised in Spiegel, Inc.’s new 
catalog, which has grown to 632 pages, 
from 514 last year. Most startling is 
a cabinet sink unit, with a built-in 
electric dishwasher; the 7-ft. size, includ- 
ing double sink with drain shelf and 
cabinet drawers on each side, is priced 
at $299.95. But customers are admon- 
ished, “Do not order until April 1.” 

Four pages are devoted to shotguns 
and rifles, ranging from $5.98 to $62.25 
in price; the purchaser is asked to send 
with his order a signed statement in- 
forming Spiegel’s and the War Produc- 
tion Board that he is a rancher or 
farmer, raising livestock, poultry, crops, 
or other agricultural products, and that 
he needs the gun to protect them. 

Spiegel’s catalog also offers ““Decolux 
Perma-Plastic” housepaint for $4.49 per 
gal., which can be applied in any kind 
of weather and will not, it is claimed, 
fade, check, crack, blister, peel, or 


84 


chalk. Laboratory tests, says Spiegel, it 
dicate that this plastic-base paint » 
give complete protection for ten \ 
or more. 


GRADE LABELING AGAIN 


Last week, as it does periodically, t 
grade labeling issue flared up again. Ih 
case for grade labeling was present 
by Donald Montgomery, consu 
counsel for the United Auto Worke: 
C.1.0., at the closing session of the a 
nual conference of the National An 
ican Wholesale Grocers Assn. in ( 
cago. 

Extension of the invitation to Mor 
gomery had come as a surprise to t! 
entire trade as well as to the speaker 
who has long been an anathema to th 
industry for his championing of the cor 
sumer movement, and grocers we! 
alert for any change in the association’ 
policies. 

But the association, immediately att 
Montgomery’s address, reaffirmed 
stand in favor of descriptive labcling }y 
adopting a resolution opposing graé 
labeling whether by “numerical, alpha 
betical, or other arbitrary designation 
It charged that arbitrary governme 
grades would break down the industn 
quality packing standards, confuse « 
sumers, and injure manufacturers 4! 
distributors of national brand products 

The food industry still believes t! 
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A THIRD WAR YEAR REPORT TO GUARDIAN POLICYHOLDERS 


AX we enter the fourth year of our fourth major war since the founding of 
The Guardian, it is evident that the fighting front must continue to have 
first call upon manpower and materials. Therefore, we are again using this 
method of highlighting your Company’s operations during its 85th year. 


THE SECURITY BEHIND YOUR POLICY 


In 1944, Guardian policy and claim re- 
serves, as provided by state laws, in- 
creased by $12,550,000 to a new high of 
$174,530,000. Funds set aside as addi- 
tional security to take care of unforesee- 
able contingencies increased by $930,000 
to $8,450,000. 


1945 DIVIDEND BASIS SAME AS 1944 


For 1945—the 78th successive year in 
which your Company will have paid divi- 
dends to policyholders—dividends will be 
on the same scale as for 1944, and 
$2,300,000 has been set aside for that 


purpose. 
YOUR COMPANY AND THE WAR 


Guardian investments in United States 
Government bonds increased in 1944 by 
$18,690,000, matching almost dollar for 
dollar the total premiums received from 
policyholders. 


Your Company and its field represen- 
tatives have been active in assisting 
policyholders entering service to keep in 
force the life insurance they hold and to 
conserve the National Service Life Insur- 
ance they may buy. 

Further, since dollars saved through 
life insurance are not luxury dollars but 
become spendable when most needed, 
they are a major factor in the vitally 
important battle to control prices. 


LOOKING BACK TO 1944 


New Guardian insurance purchased was 
17% greater than in 1943; lapses, sur- 
renders and policy loans were at a new 
low; insurance in force increased by 
$33,350,000 to a new high of $586,- 
280,000. 


The proportion of actual deaths to 
those anticipated by the mortality tables 
was 51.8%. A large part of your divi- 
dends are paid from the excess of benefit 
payments anticipated by the mortality 
tables over those actually becoming due. 


Policy proceeds paid to beneficiaries 
in 1944 amounted to $4,880,000; living 
policyholders received $2,880,000. The 
total of these two amounts exceeded 1943 
payments by $290,000. Of total death 
payments, 8% were due to war. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1945 


Until the war is won in every phase, noth- 
ing can be permitted to interfere. Even 
while the war continues, one of our tasks 
in The Guardian is the retraining of 
Guardian employees and field under- 
writers returning from military service. 
We are proud of our many men and 
women who are sacrificing so much to 
preserve American freedom, We will ful- 
fill our obligation to them and have al- 
ready advised them of the guarantees 
they may expect. 


Your Officers are deeply conscious, too, 
of the trust you have reposed in them— 
not only to administer your funds wisely, 
but to be ever alive to public needs as 
they change with new conditions. 


* * * 


This Report is not intended as a financial 
statement. A copy of the 85th Annual 
Financial Statement and additional 
copies of this Report may be obtained 
from any Guardian office. 


JAMES A MCLAIN 
President 


SPEED VICTORY=BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York 3,N. Y. 


GUARDIAN OF 


AMERICAN 


FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 


ie ie an — 


Ray of Sunshine 
for the rainy day mft.... 


This manufacturer of rubber footwear 
must make hundreds of different styles 


for stoch—but public preference doesn’t 


always follow stock! So manufacturing 
schedules must be revised frequently 
to meet the demand for certain styles, 
sizes, widths and colors...The company 
sells nationally, has 80 salesmen, receives 
about 1,000 orders a day. Production 
schedules were a perpetual headache— 
until McBee Keysort was installed. 


Now the management gets full 
daily reportson...orders by style, sizes, 
widths... production record of items 
scheduled, cut, finished, and on hand 

.. and timely accurate information 


on discounts, cancellations, mail and 
rush sales, and unfilled orders. Earlier 
and more pertinent reports permit 
more timely control in both the sales 
and production departments, prevent 
excess stock and deterioration, save 
thousands of dollars annually, 


Ovr susiness is making facts 
available faster. McBee methods and 
products are custom designed for your 
specific needs . . . simple, usable and 
understandable by office people... 
proved in thousands of installations. 
If you suspect your office procedures 
could be improved, arrange to see a 
McBee man, soon. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
2 95 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. . . Offices in principal cities 


descriptive labels propose« 
ners will satisfy the growin; 
consumers for buying 
(BW —Jul.15°44,p96). 
Montgomery, in a spec 
a conservatism not usua 
with the public utterings of 
sentatives, said that labor w 
tion along with grade, not i 
and he warned that with 
formative labeling a str 
trend toward labor patronag: 
tive stores was inevitable. 


Lambs Is Lambs 


But not all the black one 
are Persians, says feders 


agency. Experts will testify 
about U. S. and African pelts. 


Something like the old question 
the nationality of a baby born on 
British ship in American waters to a 
Italian father and a French iother ; 
bothering the Federal Trade Commi 
sion. FIC claims that a black Persiay 
lamb must be killed on the Iranig 
plateau—or the Tailored Woman, Inc 
of Fifth Avenue, New York City, ; 
guilty of misleading advertising. — 
© Question of Breeding—Only peltric 
obtained from the young of full-bloodeg 
karakul sheep bred in Russia anf 
Afghanistan can lawfully be calle 
Persian lamb, says FTC in a complain 
brought against the store. According t 
the agency, some:40 years ago a flock ¢ 
pure Russian Persians was shipped 
Southwest Africa and bred with loc 
sheep; furs from the descendants ¢ 
these migrants should in F'TC’s estim 
tion be ¢alled “cross Persians.” 

The Tailored Woman, Inc., repli¢ 
that the fur trade definition of Persia 
lamb is broader and may truthfullly | 
applied to lambskins featured by hai 
in regular curls lying close to the pel 
taken from karakul sheep raised in Afnc 
or even in the United States. Some 
the lambs are now being bred comme 
cially in Texas and California; the Dept 
of Agriculture in its Beltsville (Md 
experimental station has also been ¢ 
veloping some of the breed and « 
ing them Persian lamb. 
¢ Most Pelts Imported—America’s 1! 
fant karakul sheep industry—which 1 
numbers some 10,000 animals—supp! 
only 8,000 skins annually as compart 
with the 4,000,000 imported. ‘Ihe blac 
sheep thrive on weeds, brush, and nati 
grass. For lambskins, the lambs # 
pelted at one day old. The ewes 
kept breeding. (They breed at ni 
months of age.) ’ 

Once before, when the FTC snitte 
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at perfume labeled “violet,” 
that names of perfumes are 
sometimes different to their 
| ilac and lily of the valley have 
. successfully distilled from 
Violet scent is made from 
lemon grass and violet stems and leaves 
necause true violet oil doesn’t smell 
«oht. FC did not press its case (BW 
_Feb.28'42,p54). But this time, there's 
snother factor; climate affects the qual- 
ty of fi 
¢ Experts Will Testify—So on Feb. 19 
fur experts will be called upon to testify 
on what makes a Persian lamb coat 
nuine Persian lamb: the breed of 
sheep from whose skin it is made or the 
place where the sheep lived? 
' Incidentally, the baby mentioned in 
the first paragraph could be any one 
of the four nationalities, depending 
which jurisdiction it chooses when it be- 
comes an adult. Until that time, all 
four nations may claim it. 
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KARAKUL CHEESE 


Byproduct of the karakul lamb fur 
industry, now being developed in this 
country, is the rich milk which can be 


ES, in war plants throughout the 

United States and Canada, sound 
motion pictures have repeatedly 
proved their unique ability to in- 
crease man-hour and machine-hour 
output. 


How? By giving workers vivid, 
easily understood instructions on how 
to do specific jobs better and faster, 
and by bringing battlefronts to work- 
ers, to show why doing home-front 
jobs better and faster is vital to sav- 
ing fighters’ lives. 


If production in your plant is not 
getting the stimulus movies could 
give it, let us help you plan a practi- 


Phote by Canada's 
National Fin Board, 
industrial Circuits 
Division 


Tomorrow's 
FILMOSOUND 


New in appearance, 
and embodying new 
features resulting 
from our war-accel 
erated research, the 
Filmosound of to 
morrow will set new 
high standards in 
industrial film pro- 
jection. 


POR OSSOOSSSSSS8888488860 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

Please arrange to help us plan for pro- 
duction-stimulating use of motion pic- 
tures; ( ) for postwar sales or sales-training 
uses of films. 


converted into a feta-type cheese. cal program. No cost, no obligation. 
New to the U.S. but long a European Simply pin the coupon to your letter- 
food staple, feta cheese is white, is head. 

waked in brine, and before the war Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
came from Greece. On the Uplands New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
Calif.) karakul sheep ranch, initiated D. C.; London. Established 1907. 

ight years ago by Harold Heming- 
way, income from ewe milk—which 
otherwise would go to waste after the 
lmbs are killed for their pelts—aver- 
ages S6 a month per milking ewe. A 
gillon of sheep milk yields 34 Ib. of 
theese worth about $3.15 at retail. 


Firm..... 
Address. 
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Buy and Hold More War Bonds Requested by ected 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics © mechan!ICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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LABOR 


Allentown Test 


First week of modified 
labor draft brings surprisingly 
few complaints, no outright test 
of WMC's authority. 


One morning ‘last week William 
Lauser, for several years a bottle washer 
in the L. F. Neuweiler & Sons brewery 
at Allentown, Pa., failed to report on 
the job. Instead he had an early morn- 
ing appointment in a modern-fronted 
building on Allentown’s bustling Ham- 
ilton St., and later in the day at the 
employment office of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in Bethlehem, six miles away. 
e First of About 1,000—Thus in one 
day Lauser became, for the duration, a 
steelworker. It was not his idea, nor to 
his liking. In making the change he 
loses money, for the Bethlehem com- 
mon labor rate is 65¢ an hour and a 
bottle washer at the Neuweiler brewery 
receives $1.02. Moreover, it’s a harder, 
hotter, dirtier job. 

Lauser was changing jobs as one of 
110 men involved in an experimental 
modified labor draft ordered by the 
Allentown office of the War Manpower 
Commission. The office has under its 
jurisdiction Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Easton, and Stroudsburg. The 110 were 
the vanguard of a wholesale transfer of 
439 men from breweries, soft drink 
plants and distribution services, and 
cement works in the area. 

In turn, that number is merely the 

first instalment of a change-over in em- 
ployment for more than 1,000 of the 
10,047 persons listed in nonessential in- 
dustries in the Allentown area. Even- 
tually even more (some place the figure 
at 2,426) may be involved. 
@ Other Plants on List—In the first 
group, seven breweries had 63 of 464 
employees “drafted” from them; 12 
soft drink firms lost 34 of 254 workers; 
and 14 cement plants gave up 342 of 
2,395 employees. 

Future drafts will start with 24 textile 

mills not engaged in filling war orders, 
87 civilian apparel firms, and 13 non- 
metallic mining companies. Eventually, 
the war-job tapping might come down 
to service industries. 
e 10°% to 15% Affected—With few ex- 
ceptions, the workers have nothing to 
say about whether they will be tapped 
for new jobs, nor where they will go. 

Employers likewise have little to say 
about the extent to which their working 
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force will be reduced. It will be 10% 
or 15% from July 1, 1944, employment 
totals—and the order eventually will 
apply to every employer who has eight 
or more workers on the payroll. 

WMC describes its program as “‘vol- 
untary” on the part of all groups in- 
volved, but it can—if necessary—be 
backed by sanctions against employers 
and by refusal of working rights for 
employees. 

The result is a semimandatory pro- 
gram which probably will spread from 
Allentown throughout tight labor areas 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, and thence mushroom through 
the nation until—or unless—a national 
service act is passed by Congress (page 
5). 
® Philadelphia Next?—First major city 
to come under the Allentown Plan is ex- 
pected to be Philadelphia, where 36 
critical war plants are in need of 10,447 
workers. A survey has been launched by 
WMC in preparation for a draft within 
two weeks of an estimated 10% of 
90,000 employees in 1,600 nonessential 
businesses 

In New Jersey employers in 5,000 less 
essential industries with about 200,000 
workers have been sent questionnaires 
by WMC preparatory to a 10% reduc- 
tion in work forces aimed at filling a 
shortage of 20,000 in critical war plants. 
Employers have been told that WMC 


does not intend 

less amenities.” 

e Shifts in New England—| ; 

the Allentown Plan was Tene: 

Boston’s WMC was directin; i, F* 

fer of 200 workers from 

other less essential industries t.. the pig, 

Rubber Corp. and Firesto 

Mills in New Bedford, Ma 
Supplementary to these eff WM 

has announced that unclassif 

tries and businesses in t; 

(Group 1 and Group 2) a: 

nois, Indiana, and Wisconsi 

duce employment ceilings . 

5% to be released Feb. 15 an 

5% Mar. 15. Moreover, \\ 

directors of other areas had heen jp. 

structed to take similar 

needed. 

° Few Protests—The manpo 


“to waste ti 


gency, evident in all the 
focuses the spotlight on the Allent 
Plan. 
Che Lehigh Valley has in it f 35 
critical war industries. It is geograp — 
ically compact, with easy transportati 


between the four principal towns. Ma 

over, from its 400,000 population have 
come almost all of the 60,000 industria 
workers. All these factors contribute 

to the start in Allentown of the labor 
draft experiment. 

The end of the first week found the 
plan going forward without a seriou 
hitch, and surprisingly few protests 
No one was happy about the whole 
affair except employers in essential in 
dustry, but while there were expressions 
of doubt about the legality of WMC's 


Appearing none too pleased, three mpnessential workers accept transfer pape! 
that shift them into war plants under the test labor draft at Allentown, P2. 
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So Smith joined the parade 
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1 Smith hired many well-trained workers, 2 While at Johnson Brothers’ factory 
But they never seemed to stay. Jobs were hard to get — and prized. 

No one could have called them shirkers — Workers found things satisfactory; 

Jobs were fine, so was the pay. Johnsons’ had been modernized. 


rap) 
tat 
More , bed . _ i ‘ , 

: aoe <a > Correct Air Conditioning pays because it contributes 
ustria r . importantly to higher working efficiency and im- 
os hy r proves the quality of many products. It is the result 
~— , of the scientifically-engineered blending of correct 


d the j , temperature, humidity, circulation, ventilation and 

CTIOUS 

ytests . ° . ° . 

oe he. yi Depend upon Westinghouse engineering experi- 
101e 


air cleanliness. 


ial in — \ =, F ence, research and equipment for correct air condi- 
ssions tioning for your establishment. 
MC's Consult Westinghouse early in the planning of 


3 Did Smich take « long shellacking your new or modernized buildings. Phone your 


"Ere h ied Brothers J ? 
‘No pes ee Eine nearest Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, 


And his ait’s correct today. 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 


THE SERVICE-PROVED HERMETICALLY-SEALED COMPRESSOR 


These Westinghouse economy-satisfaction advantages 
have been proved by years of service in thousands of 
installations :— 


No Shaft Seals. During wartime refrigerant shortages, 
few Westinghouse systems were ever “down.” Why? Be- 
cause seal leaks, cause of 90% of all system failures, 
are eliminated. 
Few Parts to Wear .. . Direct-Drive Efficiency Hermetically-Sealed Westinghouse Presents: 
like a Mazda lamp. Jobn Charles Thomas 
.. + Space-Saving Refrigerant-Cooled Motor. Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 


Ted Malone 
Mon. Tues. Wed. 8:00 E.W.T., Blue Net 


Westinghouse A ir Conditioning 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES.. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER * 


Glo Jteed lo Comprmeiwe Menigu 


Unusual in its thin cross-section, this KAYDON Single-Row Ta 
cision type) is indicative of the unusual achievements by 
cialists in difficult engineering. This type of 


r Roller Bearing (pre- 
is organization of spe- 
bearing is made in sizes from 6" to 


100” O. D. Dimensions of bearing illustrated above are: 24.000’x30.000"x2.125". 


Rarely does a manufacturer invite 
production of precision bearings so 
difficult to make as this Single Row 
Taper Roller Bearing. 


KAYDON, however, specializes in making 
special types of bearings as readily 
and economically as standard types 
and sizes. 


Atmospheric control in heat treating, 
rarely provided by special bearing 
manufacturers, is available at KAYDON 
In addition, KAYDON offers added serv- 


ices in flame hardening, precision 
heat treating, metallurgical labora- 
tories, microscopy and physical 
testing. 


No longer need your design be com- 
promised by use of a standard “cata- 
logued” bearing. Counsel in confi- 
dence with KAYDON. While vital war- 
time requirements have precedence, 
capacity for general production is 
constantly increasing. Look ahead 
— and plan ahead — with KAYOON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial + Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


wi DONS chances mann 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


Slew ¢n Flame -? -_ Old in Caperence ag a 


action, there were no test cas« 
bring a showdown. 

e Two Unions Unhappy-| n 
the nonessential industries de 
inroads made in their working 
damaging, but not cripplin; 
further draft is made, they cai 

to operate on only slightl; 
schedules 

The two unions involved in 
tial cut are unhappy but, as A 
mer, business agent of the 
Workers Union (A.F.L.) put it, | 
is nothing the unions can do 
but go along with WMC.” \I 
turbed because it is taking a n 
ous blow, the United Cement rk 
(A.F.L.) charged the WMC 
trary” in its action and challenged 
contentions that the “war work or no 
work” plan is voluntary. But neither 
appears willing to go further than 
mand that job and seniority rights of 
“drafted” workers be safeguarded at 
their home plants, and that the worker 
union principles be respected at 
war plant to which they are 
(some of them under contract wit 
C.1.0.). 

WMC and the industries, essential 
and nonessential, agreed. 

e Program Need Disputed—Many of t! 
workers, including members of the 
United Automobile Workers (C.I.0.), 
are inclined to question the need 
the program. One of the critical war 
plants in the district (not, however, 1 
ceiving transferred workers) is the Mack 
Truck plant, where U.A.W. worker 
complain that many weeks they are 
receiving only 32 hours’ work. 

Many complaints are heard of the 
huge Consolidated Vultee  Aurcraft 
Corp. plant in Allentown, which ha 
sapped 5,000 workers from the district 
and is receiving more by transfer 
e Objector Reconsiders—Despite the ex- 
pected grumbling the United States 
Employment Service office processing 
the transferred workers reported that ot 
the first 110 men received, only one 
a part-time worker who refused to take 
any full-time employment—refused to 
heed referral instructions, 

One conscientious objector to wat 
caused a flurry when, at first, he refused 
to go into a plant making materials ot 
war. This man, 59, reconsidered when 
told that the beer he had been making 
had been going to battle fronts 
e Complain of Pay Cut—Others com- 
plained bitterly that in their old jobs 
they had averaged 90¢ an hour, and 
in the jobs offered (principally unskilled 
or semiskilled labor) they could aver- 


tial average earnings in the new jol 


will be $1. 
They had no choice but to accept- 
no choice, that is, except to find them- 
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age only 784¢ to start. But their poten- 
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barred from new em- 
\VMC job ceilings and 


‘ jobles 


we cert cates of availability. 
magh on Appeals—While shifted 
es are given the right to appeal, 
(C promises a “tough attitude” 
j, will accept appeals only for (1) 
health, (2) failure of the new job 
ke full advantage of the skill and 
Fries of a worker, and (3) unrea- 
pble trave: 


an appeal is granted, or if a re- 
4 worker cannot be placed, the 
plover must restore his job and fur- 
another transferee for processing 
ISES. 

niority Preserved—The method of 
tion under the Allentown Plan is 
to the labor and management of 
, nonessential industry. Presum- 
. the traditional union policy of 
jority was to prevail, but among the 
110 to be drafted was one worker 
30 years’ service in the Neuweiler 
wery. 


& Hike Offered 


Telephone company action 
Js immediate strike threat in 
w York City area. Workers 
| abide by panel decision. 


hreats of a crippling strike of local 
@ long lines telephone operators in 
New York City area (BW—Dec.30 
090) were ended at least temporarily 
week as the two companies involved, 
New York ‘Telephone Co. and the 
erican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
red basic wage raises of $4 a week. 
ators had demanded an increase of 
a week, a figure recommended last 
gust by a special panel appointed by 
National War Labor Board. 
trike Plans Canceled—After the com- 
ies announced their willingness to 
the $4 additional, two independent 
ons—the 12,000-member Traffic Em- 
yees Assn. of the New York Tele- 
me Co, and the 5,000-member Long 
wes Telephone Workers—said they 
¢ withdrawing their plans to strike 
ier the Conna ly Smith act. 
¢ long lines operators already had 
mplied with the 30-day “cooling off” 
od and had voted to strike in a 
tional Labor Relations Board elec- 
. The local operators had complied 
h all provisions except the NLRB 
tion—in this case a formality only. 
he wage issue was the only point in 
ute between the companies and 
ons in independent cases before the 
VLB. The companies already had 
ved to reduce from twelve to nine 
's the period required for operators 
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3000 Ib.‘“Blood Pressure” 
is normal for a War Bird 


Hydraulic systems, the “mechanical 
arteries” of war planes, operate under 
pressures as high as 3000 pounds. Link- 
ing the metal arteries of these systems 
under this terrific pressure are millions 
of Grinnell tube fittings. 

Pipe and Tube Fittings used in do- 
mestic and industrial piping do not 
have such a spectacular job to perform, 
but all Grinnell fittings are triple- 
checked to be sure they have the qual- 
ities that make dependable service cer- 
tain, wherever they are used. 


Whenever PIPING is INVOLVED 


GRINNELL 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices, Providence, 1, R. I. 


Branch Qffices in Principal Cities 


Main Landing Gear 


CURTISS 
COMMANDO 


FN lent 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Lewis 


John L. Lewis has his 65th birth- 
day this month—probably one of the 
most important facts in the current 
labor outlook. Lewis is heading his 
miners back into the A.F.L., and 


this time—after two years of backing- 


and filling—it looks as though he’s 
ready to make the token concessions 
the federation demands. 

Lewis’ age and general state of 
health should be kept in mind in 
sifting for the truth in all the stories 
which can be expected once it is 
officially announced that the miners’ 
union will reaffiiate. 

Such an announcement will be 
useful to organized labor in its con- 
stantly conducted psychological war- 
fare to spread the impression that 
the miners’ rapprochement signal- 
izes a militant turn for the federa- 
tion and the start of vigorous organ- 
izing activity under U.M.W. leader- 
ship. The facts are that there is no 
leader except Lewis in the mine 
workers’ union, that he is not in the 
best of health, that he is tired, and 
that he is at an age when whippin 
up a new crusade has little appeal. 


Conventions 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion’s travel ban cancels the annual 
get-together of industrial relations 
executives at American Management 
Assn.’s February meeting in Chi- 
cago, but, thus far, it is not being 
applied to union conventions. 

Washington would like nothing 
better than to use this thoroughly 
legitimate excuse to get 1945 union 
conventions postponed. There are 
two cogent reasons for this: (1) Such 
meetings are invariably attended by 
an outcropping of labor trouble as 
local leaders are away from their 
bailiwicks, and less responsible rank- 
and-file elements take over; and (2) 
the more democratic of these conven- 
tions will debate the continuance of 
the no-strike pledge—and some might 
even be voting to revoke it. 

In most cases ODT could count 
on the tacit support of top union off- 
cials for calling off conventions. 
Many of these men have to stand for 
reelection at such meetings and 
expose themselves and their policies 
to a critical going over. But there 
would be such a howl from second- 


run and local leaders—for many of 
whom the annual convention trip is 
a holiday reward for union loyalty— 
that ODT will consider very care- 
fully before issuing any fiat. 


Jurisdiction 


Andrew J. Higgins, the Gulf Coast 
shipbuilder abe hen announced that 
he is seeking to cancel his contracts 
with 33 A.F.L. unions because their 
jurisdictional wranglings made a 
“madhouse” of his yards (BW-—Jan. 
6'45,p105), has earned credit for 
making a contribution to more stable 
labor relations for employers in the 
metalworking industry. . 

Shocked by the ‘Higgins move, 
A.F.L.’s metal trades department— 
to which the 33 Higgins’ unions are 
affiliated—has worked out an inter- 
union pact which promises quick 
and final adjudication of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Although the pact 
has already been ratified by affected 
unions, its announcement and de- 
tails will be withheld until there is 
less possibility of the public’s con- 
necting it with the Higgins inci- 
dent. 

The pact specifically prohibits 
work stoppages and provides for a 
binding decision—by an _ outside 
referee if mecessary—within seven 
days after an interunion dispute de- 
velops. If the new arrangement can 
work without too deeply disturbing 
vested craft interests, it may be a 
prototype for an agreement cover- 
ing all A.F.L. affiliates. 


Secession 
The newly established Tom 
Mooney Hall Assn. in New York, 


which has begun publication of the 
fortnightly Union Voice, comprises 
the evaing locals in C.L.O.’s 
United Retail & Wholesale Em- 
ployees. When these locals con- 
demned their international’s action 
in striking Montgomery Ward and 
were accused of treason by the inter- 
national officers, they launched what 
is unmistakably a separatist move- 
ment within the U.R.W.E. 

Tom Mooney Hall presages either 
the formation of a new organization 
in the distribution industry or the 
beginning of a serious fight for con- 
trol within the largest union operat- 
ing in that field. 
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to rise from lowest t 
brackets ($20 to $34). 
© To Accept Panel Decisic ,—\\) 
unions said they will con’ iye the 
tempt to obtain the full S* weet , 
they declared their willin tea 
by any decision made by ‘he ne. 
tional telephone panel of the \\ 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p5). “a 

Retroactivity will be Apri] 
1944, in the A-T.&T. cas. and \Y. 
28, 1944, in the New York Teleni 
Co. case. In both, basic wave rate 
be increased to $24 for starters ang 
for experienced operators With |p, 
service. The companies, however ; 
tend that overtime, Sunday. |; lida 
night work premium pay has m 
the average wage of beginners 63 
week, of experienced operators $5) 
° Restraint Is Urged—\eanyt 
Pearce Davis, chairman of the nat; 
telephone panel, called upon 125 
telephone workers in 30 disputed 
and 70 voluntary wage increase apni 
tions to refrain from strike action wi 
the board undertakes a complete in 
tigation of the industry’s wage 9 
lems. Strike votes have been takeq 
Philadelphia and Lorain, Ohio, 
tempers have flared in many of 
disputes because of delays in a 
by the NWLB. 

In most of the cases before the pa 
issues go further than basic wages. 
involved are cost-of-living bonuses gj 
operators imported into the commu 
maintenance of membership, seni 
progression, arbitration, and gen k 


working practices. 


Divided Victory 


A.F.L. wins six of se 
Western Union divisions | 
C.1.O. achieves main object 


control of New York City ar 

uide tc 
First broad jurisdictional fight 

tween A.F.L. and C.LO. since dagptbut 

split in 1936 reached a climax last waiiansyh 

with A.F.L. the winner in collective 

gaining elections for six of Wes 

Union’s seven divisions. C.1.O., desiiifhich t! 

an intensive national campaign, 

only the metropolitan New York 

trict. In the other six, results in 

National Labor Relations Board 

were not even close. 

e A.C.A. Wins Objective—On pa 

the results appear to be a thumping 

feat for C.1.O. and its American C 

munications Assn. In reality, it 

from that, for A.C.A. achieved on 

its main objectives—contro! of 

metropolitan heart of Western | 

in New York City, a circumst 


ting if 
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Aircraft Editor Predicts Pennsylvania will be 


Accessibility to an airport may be a deciding factor in the location of your plant. 
The Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission has prepared this airport development 
plan which would put an airport within 5 miles of every town of 5,000 population. 


Proposed Air ports 
Laxisting Asrports 


This State already leads the nation in registered 
aircraft. 


It leads most of the nation in the number of 
airports (only California and Texas exceed it). 


It is third in number of non-airline pilots regis- 


tered. 


¢ editor of Aviation Magazine, making a survey as a 
ide to post-war plans for plane manufacturers and 
tributors, and accessories and parts dealers . . . labeled 
tnsylvania as a Class A market because “‘it has a high 
ting in practically every one of the 14 categories’ into 
ich this market data was broken down. 


Aviation puts Pennsylvania on another of the ‘‘cross- 
roads of the nation.’’ The network of highways, rail- 
roads and airlines cross this Keystone State. 

Today, when the secret of success in your business may 
be to get close to rich markets, with lowered freight 
costs, Pennsylvania may be your best plant location, 
no matter whether you are in the 
aviation business or any other. 

Write to the State Department of 
Commerce for information on trans- 
portation facilities, freight rates, 


favorable taxes, labor supplies, 


Lz 
plant sites, etc. Send for a copy 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Epwarp Martin Pe Frorp CHaLrant 
Governor RY a of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


To SAVE Lives. That is the lifework 


of this man in the mask . . . this man 
with the X-ray eyes who knows each 
delicate membrane and muscle of the 
human organism better than he knows 
the palm of his own steady hand. 

To save time and money and back- 
breaking toil through the development 
of more efficient methods of power 
transmission and control. That is the 
lifework of the men who design and 
build Twin Disc Friction Clutches and 
Hydraulic Drives. 

Like the surgeon, whose experience 
has been enriched each time he lays 
aside his scalpel, each of the ever 
broadening applications of Twin Disc 
power links has given Twin Disc en- 
gineers a better understanding of the 


a / 


Twil a( Disc | 


CLUTCHES AND/WYORAULIC DRIVES 
7% 


MAN WITH THE 


needs of industrial clutch users . . . an 
improved ability to meet those needs. 

If the product you are building or 
planning to build requires a connect- 
ing link between driving and driven 
member—either friction or hydraulic 
—you will do well to remember that 
Twin Disc has devoted more than 26 
years to the study and solution of the 
manufacturer’s power transmission 
problems. Twin Disc engineers will be 
glad to give you their recommenda- 
tions . . . and you can be sure that 
those recommendations will be given 
without obligation . . . honestly and 
impartially as to “friction or hydrau- 
lic”, Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Divi- 
sion, Rockford, Illinois). 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Torque Converter 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


which gravely worries soi 
official Washington. 
When Western Uni 
Telegraph were merged 
eral Communications C: 


der on Oct. 8, 1943, A the 
mercial Telegraphers U; , iy 
jurisdiction over some 44,’ the ¢ 
of Western Union, w! C] s clea 
A.C.A. was bargaining ag: ? ow 
employees of Postal. t unio 
e Demanded Showdown- orn 
many complex problem paunio 
which union should «i en 
merged employees (BW Noy274 e 
p96). Both claimed majo: and d 
manded a showdown election under: 
National Labor Relations A N 
On the issue of what should co F 
tute the bargaining unit, the AP] hite-< 
C.1.0. split sharply. A.FL. called fie w 
one election which would er \\ 
ern Union’s 60,000 emplo. in ] ay se 
offices, and cited the precedent 
C.1.0.’s election in Postal ‘I clegray If the 
C.1.0. called for the breakup Mid the’ 
Western Union into more than |pjar wo 
election districts for the purpose of it a P 
NLRB poll (BW—Jul.15°44,p9 nefits 
NLRB, by a 2-to-1 vote, set up > their 
geographical districts, including ils (B 
comprising the A.C.A.-dominated sii Plans 
tropolitan district of New York | utatio 
(BW —Oct.28'44,p96). ways ) 
e The Argument—Adoption of ‘gMational 
plan was preceded by warnings that illing |: 
multiple bargaining unit arranger two | 
would make it easier for contro! of #BS% be 
metropolitan district to go to the A‘ pmpany 
—always a part.of the left-wing | Several 
C.1.0. headed by Harry Bridg bn Steel 
Opposition was based on t¢! eubeny 


ment that the union could § 
most ardent left-wingers in 
where they would be privy to g 


ment communications, thus pr bokesm 
an opportunity to exercise un as desig 
trol over the nation’s communicat white 
(It was alleged that a Postal t rly pi 
from a Labor Dept. investigator ried un 
tive to Bridges “leaked out” when hajMov. 25 


tials ar 
lf Wei 
the st 


dled by an A.C.A. office.) 
e Reilly Voted Down—Withi this ! 
in mind, Gerard D. Reilly, NL 
member, urged strongly that the boa fall in 
order a nationwide election as it lRwe was 
done originally in the Postal case. | lational 
the board majority of Harry Mljmount f 
chairman, and john M. Houston vol42, wh 
against Reilly. The result was the qijicrease, 
trict poll which made possible A.Cg@orkers y 
victory in its metropolitan str ngh¢ The n 

On the rejected national basis age to D 
by A.F.L., the vote would have bq Contra 
20,085 for A.F.L., 10,634 for A-C-iiRady ha: 
and 1,064 challenged, void, or neitgjerton 


Votes totaled 30,783. brporati 
e Much to Win—For C.1.O gencmimrective, 
more was at stake than control oft betwe 


employees of the vast teleg ph : 
: SINESS 
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i. Philip Murray, C.1.0. president, 
} labeled \Vestern Union the No. 1 
nizing jo0 for his union, and large 
>< to aid the minor 18,353-member 
CA. had been contributed by most 
the more affluent groups within 
10. Similar importance was placed 
the campaign by A.F.L. The reason 
. clear: Postwar labor union strength 
ges more Upon consolidation of pres- 
t union membership than upon bring- 
into the unions large numbers of 
snunion workers. 


eir Asks 5% 


National Steel would hike 
hite-collar employees’ pay in 
» with mill increase. Boost 
xy set pattern for industry. 


If the National War Labor Board 
pd the Treasury Dept. approve, white- 
pllar workers in the steel industry may 
a pay boost commensurate with 
efits recently granted by NWLB 
» their hourly paid brethren in the 
ills (B\W—Dec.2’44,p 16). 
Plans 5% Boost—Living up to his 
putation for playing a lone hand and 
yays playing first, Ernest T. Weir of 
tional Steel Corp. started the ball 
bling last week hen he petitioned 
two agencies for authority to grant 
5% boost to salaried workers of his 
ppany, 
\veral thousand employees of Weir- 
mn Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., and 
eubenville, Ohio; Great Lakes Steel 
op, Detroit; and Hanna Furnace 
op. Buffalo, N. Y., would benefit. 
Others to Follow?—A National Steel 
pokesman explained that the action 
s designed to bring the compensation 
white-collar workers in line with 
purly paid employees who have bene- 
ed under the NWLB directive of 
ov. 25 granting retroactive shift differ- 
itials and other benefits. 
lf Weir’s petition is granted, the rest 
the steel industry can be expected 
) fall in line. In 1941, when a 10% 
se was granted to hourly workers, 
ttional Steel followed with a like 
hount for salaried employees. And in 
42, when wage earners won another 
crease, National Steel’s white-collar 
ukers were granted an additional 5%. 
The new increase would be retroac- 
¢ to December, 1943. 
Contract Signed—Weirton Steel al- 
ay has signed a contract with the 
carton Independent Union, Inc., in- 
bporating es of the NWLB 
ctive, and details are being worked 
it between company and union. 
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to become a 


WEBFOOT? 


Seventy-four per cent of the families in Portland, Oregon 
have lived here over three years. ... . Their established 
buying habits are important to you. 


These pre-Pearl Harbor residents 
are permanent citizens of Portland 
and mighty desirable customers. You 
can get the “low-down” on almost 
every phase of their family life from 
the Oregon Journal—facts that are 
new, first-hand, direct! 

Special investigators of R. L. 
Polk & Co.’s research staff person- 
ally visited every twentieth home in 
Portland, secured this information 
straight from the homemakers of 
Portland themselves. 

This census of Portland consum- 
ers is the inside story of the buying 
habits of Portland families. It con- 
tains hundreds of thousands of ex- 
citing facts about the Portland 
Market . . . vital statistics about 
Portland families . . . their buying 
habits . . . their brand preferences 
... their postwar plans! It was made 
expressly for and is available exclus- 
ively through the Oregon Journal.* 


This study of the Portland Con- 
sumer Market is a yardstick by 
which you can better plan your ad- 
vertising, merchandising and sales 
efforts in Portland, Oregon. You can 


know in advance the potentials of 
this market for your type of product. 
And, with the Oregon Journal as 
your advertising medium, you get 
intensive coverage in this fourth 
largest Pacific Coast market! 


WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER? 


So much more than paper or ink, presses, 
wire services, or linotype machines! A 
newspaper like The Journal is more than 
equipment— it is people—reporters, editors, 
photographers, engravers, compositors, 
stereotypers, pressmen, circulators, carriers 
engaged in bringing “their” readers foday’s 
news today! It is men and women with 
ideas working together to carry out those 
ideas... working together to create a good 
newspaper, and each benefiting by the 
better return a good product brings. It is 
the American way of life in action! 

Their enthusiastic teamwork makes The 
Journal Portland's favorite newspaper, 
today, as it has been for years. 


Se DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 
Member: Metropolitan and 
Pacific Parade Groups 


Represented by 
REYNOLDS -FITZGERALD, Inc. 


*A note on your business letterhead to the advertising director of The Journal or Reynoldss 
Fitzgerald, Inc. will bring you information you desire about the Portland, Oregon Market, 
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Is Acid Corrosion 
Shortening the Lite 
of Your Equipment? 


Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Chemical Equipment in Use. 


Acid attacks all metal equipment—some- 
times slowly—sometimes rapidly eating 
away the surface. In certain industries 
this means replacement of equipment— 
always a costly, time consuming operation. 
In other cases the amount of dissolved 
metal in the finished product is enough 
to harm its quality. 

That’s part of the reason why the chem- 
ical, food, dairy, beverage, brewing and 
distilling industries use such large quan- 
tities of Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Equip- 
ment for glass-lined steel is resistant to 
all acids (except HF) in any concentration 
or at any temperature. The installation of 
Pfaudler glass frequently saves its whole 
cost in a remarkably short time. 


O, , 
Pfaudier Also Builds Dairy Equipment— 


tlk Storage Tanks, Pasteurizers, Filling 
Machines and Trailer Tanks. 


Put it up to Pfaudler Engineers 


Solving tough processing problems is the 
every day nal for Pfaudler Engineers. 
Designing and fabricating glass-lined steel 
and alloy metal equipment to produce 
better products at lower costs is our busi- 
ness. That's why we suggest you get the 
benefit of our years of experience to work 
on your processing problems now. Write: 
The Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


‘Unions Speak Up 


Opposition to soldiers in 
war plants brings demand for 
investigation by Congress from 
Louisville, New Orleans groups. 


When the Army moved recently to 
ease a home-front manpower shortage 
by shuttling soldiers into critical war 
industry (BW —Jan.13'45,p104), labor 
viewed the practice with misgivings. As 
a possible step toward a labor draft it 
was opposed by unions; at the same 
time, an outcry against the practice 
might be construed as hampering the 
war effort. 

e Outspoken Protests—Last week in 
Louisville, Ky., and New Orleans, La., 
the gloves came off, and unions attacked 
the Army policy—which can be used to 
place soldiers in plants with union con- 
tracts, yet prevent the unions from 
exercising usual controls over the men. 

The Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor and the Louisville Central Labor 
Union (both A.F.L.) protested a pro- 
posal to send 150 soldiers to the In- 
diana Ordnance Plant at Charlestown, 
Ind., as “a smoke screen .. . to ram 
national service down our throats.” The 
two groups charged that at another war 
plant, Tube Turns, Inc., 400 workers 
were laid off and 150 soldiers, on 90- 
day furloughs, were hired. 

The labor groups demanded an in- 

vestigation by Congress. 
e Behind Schedule—The Army—which 
previously had - indicated that 16,000 
men have been released on furloughs to 
war plants, and that it wants most of 
them back—retorted that twelve large 
war plants in the Louisville area are 5% 
to 25% behind production goals because 
of the manpower shortage. It said the 
soldier workers in many instances were 
men from overseas fighting zones who 
are due to be discharged but are being 
kept in uniform for 90 days—or until 
civilian workers are available to replace 
them—in order to man war plants. 

Army officials added that its program 

at the ladtine Ordnance Plant had the 
indorsement of the local A.F.L. union 
involved. 
e U.A.W. Speaks Up—In New Orleans, 
the executive board of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (C.I.O.) made official 
a stand its officers had taken on soldier- 
labor: If the men are necessary to bolster 
production, discharge them instead of 
furloughing them (with Army control 
retained) into plants. 

The U.A.W. also criticized continued 
drafting of men from war plants at a 
time Bes the Army finds it necessary 
to place soldiers into industry. 


GOOD FROM BAD 


By serving as plastic molds whe 
burned out, fluorescent light tubesa 
doing double duty at Baltimore 
Glenn L. Martin plant. Cut of 
one end, each long glass cylinder is 
natural for forming smooth plast 
rods used as stiffeners and tool ha 
dles. Although the tubes must | 
broken to free the rods as they emer 
from curing ovens, the mold supply 
virtually inexhaustible at the big plan 
Previously, the tubes were discard 


PORTAL PAY ORDER TESTE 


Foundations were laid this week for 
court test of the U. S. Wage-Hour Di 
sion’s authority to extend the portal-t 


portal pay principle to logging opet . 
tions in the Pacific Northwest (BW ry 
Dec.9’44,p102). = 

In U. S. District Court at Portla goo 


the division asked an injunction hee 
straining Smith Wood Products, !n 
Coquille, Ore., from “further violation call 
of the wage-hour law Th: 
The government labor agency asse shit 
that Smith’s cutters and riggers m 
travel from 14 to 2 hours a day, in © stre 
pany trucks, between the entrance 
the property and their working pls 
and that, contrary to the policy en 
ciated by the division in Decem 
they are not paid for this travel time 
Fewer than 50 woodsmen are affec 
by the proceeding, but the outco 
holds the interest of both employ 
and unions in the logging camps. 
Portal-to-portal pay, a 1943 ad 
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GOOD BEARINGS 


ARE BASIC IN GOOD DESIGN 


You won’t get far in postwar competition 
without good bearings. And for any machine, a ° 
good bearing means simply that type which No 84 — . ; : cre 
° e Rollway’ t-An oading splits co un 
handles the load most efficiently and economi- tein thats 900 Atmemenainen eal aad amie. 


cally with the least maintenance cost and worry. Each component is carried at right angles to the roller 
axis on separate bearing assemblies. No oblique loads 


That’s where Rollway’s Right-Angle Loading and resultants, no thermal float ¢7 uncalculated thrust can 
shines. It reduces load magnitudes and simplifies impose secondary pressures on ony Rollway Bearing. That 
means a bearing of given dimension will last longer, or 


stresses. There’s no piling of thrust loads on carry heavier loads, or run at higher shaft speeds, or give 
any proportional combination of all three. Send us your 


radial bearings or radial loads on thrust bearings. drawings for free analysis. Without cost or obligation, 


Shut-downs for bearing service and replacement we'll tell you how to get more service from your bearing 
dollars. 


are few and far between. 
— ROLLWAY BEARING COMPANY, INC. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


ULL® le Y CYLIN DRICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 


OFFICES: Philadelphia © Boston ¢ Pittsburgh * Youngstown © Cleveland « Detroit * Chicago St. Paul * Houston « Tulsa * Los Angeles 
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ALVIN T. COATE 


President and Founder 


It may be that your business and property _ provide a service that is to be found no- 
insurance portfolio needs correcting in the where else. Once we have placed your in- 
light of these developments, and the In- _ surance in proper condition, and with our 
surance Audit and Inspection Company, continuous supervision, you need have no 
always abreast of any changes in the in- further worries about the adequacy of your 
to sean the cov- coverage. 

ve to see whether you Remember, we represent no insurance 
have complete protection at minimum companies or agencies. Your interest is our 
cost. 
Our more than forty-three years of ex- _ice is rendered for a modest fee. A letter 
perience in supervising the insurance car- from you will bring one of our field repre- 
ried by hundreds of pleased clients in all sentatives to explain fully how we can be 
parts of the United States enable us to of benefit to you. 


surance field, is 
erage you now 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED It 1901 


814 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


INSURANCE, TOO 


@ Here’s another reason why the services 
offered by the Insurance Audit and In- 
spection Company have assumed a new 
importance that is worthy of the consid- 
eration of every business institution and 
industrial organization executive. 


It is that right now changes of an almost 
revolutionary nature are taking place in the 
methods and practices of business and property 
insurance. Many of these changes are pointed to the advantage of the insurance 
buyer. Policies more suitable to specific businesses, with more inclusive cover- 
age under more liberal terms, now are being written. 


is Changing 


only concern and our comprehensive serv- 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no 
circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Debentures 
for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of -such 
Debentures. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


To be dated February 1, 1945. 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


January 31, 1945, 


$30,000,000 


Armour and Company 
44% Cumulative Income Debentures (Subordinated) 


To be due May 1, 1975. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
dealers participating in this issue as muy legally offer these Debentures under 
the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


dum to the United Min. Woa, the 
coal mine contract (BW —\{a,7>,illmken shi 
p96), was sustained in pris. ple }y alamment pet 
U. S. Supreme Court as ©. »licgh), dmthe sth 
the iron ore mines of the [enne jon ( 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. (B\\ —Ap, Vd ight F 
p18). Workers in other #-\ds. ™ eo 


the same principle, have 
time spent in changing clot \es (pi 
Sep.16'44,p102). . 

rsede 


Seniority Test 


Regional war labor boamicli 
says selective service act MM sin 
designed to protect servicemaqumpoo™t 
not to give him an advantag 


| ente! 
fore N 


ot supe 
> nde 
Hiective 


92’ 
Dec.2 9 


A. 
u 


an to 
senal 


Ever since the first discharged yet 
ans began to show up for jobs in j 
dustry, the problem of defining the 
tent of seniority to be allowed the 
under the selective service act has be 
debated by labor and management 
e Unions Disagree—Basis of 1ost of 4 
arguments has been interpretation 
selective service provisions that a retu 
ing veteran is entitled to reinstateme 
in his former position, or one of |j 
seniority, status, and pay, even if rei 
statement necessitates discharge of 
nonveteran with greater seniority 


ars lo 


Forma 
ans of 
n of P 
mmer, 
ange, | 


Unions have opposed this “supgmme detr 
seniority” and have contended that gage 4 
turning veterans should receive on™’ t 


simple seniority—allowance for seriggFeat 
time added to accrued seniority, if aqggt) W' 


at the time they entered service fected, 
¢ Labor Board Support—Recently ipmagen 
argument reached the Boston regior Detro 
war labor board in a proposal by t Mfg. 
Scoville Mfg. Co. to give veterans he | 


nter I 
d for 


IS, aS 


prior claim to work over all other eq 
ployees for the first year of re-emp! 
ment, by exempting them from senonjiy 
rules as applied to layoffs. ‘plant 
The International Union of Mingmptined 
Mill & Smelter Workers (C.1.0.) ogmenl ¢ 
posed including such a provision in ge Co. 
contract, and a labor board panel qggpt. 
ommendation supported its argumen Murra 
The regional board upheld the pangmpecton 
ruling that the intent of the selectigypetest « 
service act is not to give a retumiggget to | 
serviceman an advantage over othi™py. N 
workers, but is to protect him agatt Detre 


loss of seniority. perated 
e Means Little Now—While this ruli uisvill 
apparently provides the backing ! Mura 
unions in their argument before ¢ at it w 
National War Labor Board for simaggg™*€rs 
seniority, strong grounds exist for tggY*' th 
superseniority advocates. Federal 00 ed pr 


decisions have = selective servicge*’ance 
i 


claims of unqualified preference for “3 
turning servicemen. ee * 
As long as there is a manpower shoggpanwh: 
SINESS 
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n sharp reductions in war-inflated 
rsonnel come will the full force 


the arguments mean little. Only 


pt superscniority battle. They are be- 
-yndertaken with the realization that 
iective bargaining contracts can be 
serseded by federal laws—as in a re- 
ht U.S. Supreme Court decision 
ich barred discrimination against 
ores in contracts between 21 south- 
act MR wilroads and the Brotherhood of 
omotive Firemen & Engineers (BW 


‘COmanm... 23'44,p100). 

antag 

cc wif) A.W. Protests 

bs : ’ 
2 the, Union objects to Navy's 


cd thei, to take over operation of 
ent. Iagsenal from Westinghouse; it 
st of d 
tine pats loss of members. 
a retur 
tateme 
e of |j 
n if rey 
ge ot 
ity. 
“sup4 
that 4 


formal protest by the C.1.O. against 
bns of the Navy to take over opera 
mn of privately managed arsenals next 
mmer, on the grounds that the 
mge, during wartime, will work to 
- detriment of the employees and 
ak down morale has induced the 
by to “reconsider” its decision. 


ive Of 
r serilgtear Membership Drop—The United 
. if amputo Workers, first C.1.0. unit to be 


¢ wted, objected to the transfer of 
ntly dqgpanagement of the Center Line Arsenal 
regi Detroit from Westinghouse Electric 
| by Hg Mig. Co. to the Navy. 

terans gg [he U.A.W. saw in the forthcoming 
ther eqmmenter Line transfer, originally sched- 
empl d for July 1, the loss of many mem- 
rs, as most of the 5,500 workers at 


seniory 

¢plant now hold union cards. U.A.W. 
f MingPtuned its bargaining powers for the 
O,) offal employees when Hudson Motor 
yn in 1 Co. originally began to operate the 
ine! rogmeent. 


rumen Murray Joins Protest—The U.A.W. 
\¢ panqggpeections were paralleled by the written 
selectiqgmetest of Philip Murray, C.1.O. presi- 
eturniqgest, to Ralph Bard, Under Secretary of 
t oth™™@ey. Murray’s letter referred not only 
agai Detroit, but also to Westingl:ouse- 
 ‘Beated plants at Canton, Ohio, and 
is rulumpousville, Ky. 
ing {4 Mwray told Bard he did not believe 
ore tit it was possible “to deprive 15,000 
- simmers of their seniority protection, 
for tiggp*er their wages, and abolish an estab- 
4] comed procedure for settlement of their 
serviog™'ances without profound effects on 
: for @Pocuction and morale.”’ 
No Contract With U. $.—At Detroit, 
t shogmenwhile, the U.A.W. was posing a 
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lic + Samael for jobs and seniority pro- 
i, on (BV —Dec.30°44,p104) be felt. 
hen ight Expected—It is likely that when 
‘ype + time comes selective service itself 
" pay We enter the fight actively. Skirmishes | 
es ore NWLB now are preliminary to | 


lay those Pistols down! 


Listen, Mr. Office Manager—you 
can't fight a duel with yourself at 
twenty paces! You're not really 
two people. You're only trying to 
be. Many other office managers, 
during these confused war days, 
also feel desperate. But many 
found an answer to their troubles 

. when they called in that ace 
trouble-shooter— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.“ 


The title, “‘Doctor of Offices”’ is his 
because he knows how to save 


money and time through efficient 
office systems. Right now he’s some- 
what handicapped because much 
of the equipment he would recom- 
mend is unobtainable. But he still 
knows many a trick to make pres- 
ent equipment work better in war- 
crowded offices. 


Call him in, to help you with today’s 
problems. His services are free. And 
ask for a copy of his helpful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout’. 
Just call your local Art Metal Branch 
or dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


%#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


or . Ey 


Art Metal 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 


ee 


eS. =. Pe 


set of open questions to the Navy deal- 
ing with, the problems developed in 
Murray's letter. ‘Those questions were 
answered last week end in Navy pam- 
phiets distributed to all employees. 

The answers pointed out that even 
though the peed vonint might be mem- 
bers of the U.A.W., under civil service 
rules, the government would enter into 
no contract with the union. Also de- 
scribed were grievance procedures avail- 
able to civil service employces, similar 
to those now in effect under the U.A.W. 
bargaining contract. 
¢ Most Rates Unchanged—As to wages, 
it was brought out that new pay rates 
are now being considered by the regional 
war labor board. 

Although it was admitted, as the 
union claimed, that some scales would 
drop noticeably, it was stated by a Navy 
=o that there would be little 
change in most rates, and that some 
would be higher than at present. 

Impressed, apparently, by C.1.O. in- 
sistence that output would decline dur- 
ing the process of “de-contracting” the 
union, the Navy seems inclined to revise 
its original plans. 


U.S. Takes Over 


Army acts quickly after 
strike on tiny Utah railroad 
threatens copper output. Union 
demands locomotive “helpers.” 


Despite findings against them by an 
emergency mediation board panel, ap- 
pointed under provisions of the railway 
labor act, 37 engineers of the 18-mi. 
Bingham & Garfield Ry., operating be- 
tween the Utah Copper Co. mine and 
the Garfield (Utah) smelters, went on 
strike Jan. 25. 

e Involves Big Output—Three hours 
after the men walked off, the American 
flag was hoisted over the company head- 
quarters as Col. W. H. Hastings took 
over the railway for the Army under 
presidential order. Reason for the fast 
action: Small as the strike was, it im- 
periled 28% of the nation’s produc- 
tion of war-vital copper, the output of 
the Utah company’s gigantic open-pit 
mine, and the processing of its low-grade 
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SNOWSTORMS CHILL WAR PRODUCTION 


At the height of a blizzard, homeward-bound war workers struggle to free their 
cars from fender-deep drifts in the General Electric Co. parking lot at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. For many of these essential motorists the 1]-in. blanket, which 
piled up at the rate of an inch an hour recently, meant a long walk home and 
absence from the job until public transportation got back to normal. To G.E. 
management it meant extra pressure and difficulties in meeting production 
schedules—a recurring headache that wintry storms are causing across the land. 
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ore at the American Smic):;»- Ret 
& Mining Co. smelters ; hy 
While the strike had 
aspects, it caused gen 
government circles. Hac 
tinued, more than 5, 
smelter workers would | 
enforced idleness. Both t! 
smelter would have had 
The Utah ores are of s 
less than 10% copper 
stockpiling of ores dur 
would have been impossil 
© Switching Trouble—1T}; & CR 
way hauls ore from the Bijchay , 
to the company’s mills at \{go; 
Arthur, and switches < 
trates from the mills to 
Garfield smelters. But the enti 
tem” was not involved in | 


pute. 
It centered around thice , 
switch locomotives, one at t Bi 


terminal and two at the smelter 
mills. 

The Brotherhood of Firemen ¢ 
ginemen demanded that fireme 
“helpers” be placed on each of the ¢ 
trics. ‘The mediation panel could 
cover no duties for the second y 
since no accident had ever occurred 
lack of a second man, thx pane 
clared no safety feature was invoh 
@ Handles the Ore—The Binghan 
motive receives ore cars from the mi 
makes up the ore trains, hauled by st 
locomotives to the company $n 
steam locomotives have the usual cf 
of engineer and fireman. At Magna; 
Arthur the cars are turned over t 
electric for switching to the mills 
remaining electric locomotive sw 
the completed concentrates fro 
mills to the American Smelting smelt 
at Garfield. 

The entire radius of operation for 
three switch locomotives is less th 
1] mi. 

The strike may have set a record 
high potential damage to the nat 
war economy compared to the num 
of men and the amount of track 
involved. 


NLRB POLICY UPHELD 


Orders issued by the National Lil 
Relations Board against employer 
applicable to their successors 4 
assigns. On this ground, the Regal 
wear Co., Inc., of New York City‘ 
pealed a board order to cease cert 
labor practices, claiming that it \ 
tend to hamper future sale or trans 
of an employer's business. = 

The U.S. Supreme Court held ¢ 
week, however, in a 6-3 opinion, ¢ 
inclusion of successors and assign 
not an illegal provision. The ajo" 
pointed out that, in any event, the 
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Op 
Forecast for 1945 


a is a good month to do hoping. Most of us need to do some 
all the time. - But folks that work for a living had better count 
on keeping on working. Knowing how to work always has come in 
handy, regardless of politics. 


GSQ% 


Prices of securities will fluctuate throughout the year. & Seed- 
¢ Bingh % beds of investments should be kept well protected. Spells of high 
= winds come now and then. War Bonds should be held through the 
ien & year, as they mature regardless of weather and the fruits are wholesome 
fa and safe for young and old. # Taxes will cause bother and some pain, 
could especially in March. Constant applications of heat to parts affected and 
ees to the body politic are the best palliative. 


~ Some good business men are going to be accused of hurting their 
rae country. But don’t take too much stock in this. «s Business will do a fine 
| by st production job, regardless of profits. A business that can make moncy 
a is usually a well-run business, which helps everybody. more than 


Sula! ¢ 


lagna everybody thinks. 


ver tf 


a Many folks will be worried about things that won’t happen, and 
fron there will be a lot of arguments about the future of the world. Some 
folks will act with good sense, patience and integrity. And some won't. 
Some politicians will say they got a mandate to tear up something and 
change our country around, forgetting that the only mandate a candidate 
ever gets is to be a good, honest American in big print letters, with- 
out any little print. Things around the world will somehow change 
in our favor. We are going to be a bigger and maybe a better nation. 
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A publication now in its 38th year... written for 


men who like to do their own thinking. Ask to 


have your name placed on the list to receive it 


eral rules of civil proced 
where a successor or a 
in the picture. 

Chief Justice Harlan Stor 
dissenting opinion, decla +} ' 
misuse of authority for 
as for NLRB itself, to ; 
not subject to its co 
NLRB orders have n 
lenged in this respect | 
nificant to Justice Stone 


ing how ready employers the 
courts have been to acqu vher 
jury didn’t seem to be imiicdiate 
BRAKES EASED ON TIRES 


Until Gov. Earl Warren d( 
nia’s restrictions on their \ I 
last week, the 3,500 wome: 

the four tire-building plants in ¢| 
Angeles area were permitted t 
only eight hours a day and, in t 
sence of special authority, 4 
week. 

The eight-hour limitation stil] 
but for a 120-day period t 
may work 56 hours a week 7 
hour days without the statuton 
rest—on military tires. 

How much this will stimulate ; 
tion for the Army remains to be 
strated. Under special permits 
of the women have been working 
hours a week. But the governor's ; 
tion order, issued at the urgent 1 
of Under Secretary of War R 
Patterson, is purely permissive, 
no obligation on the part of the 
to comply. 

Warren limited the relaxation t 
days in the belief that this wou 
military tire production past the 
Plants affected are those of Go 
Goodyear, Firestone, and U.S. R 


TO REVIEW BRIDGES CASE 


A final decision by the U. S. Supre 
Court in the long-drawnout struggle 
Harry Bridges, West Coast C.1.0 
and president of the Intemat 
Longshoremen’s & Warchiouse! 
Union, to avoid deportation t 
tralia as an undesirable alien (B' 
Jul.1°44,p106) was assured this 
as the court agreed to review hi 

Bridges was ordered deported t 


years ago by Attorney General Frat 


Biddle, on the ground that he 
member of the Communist Part 
that the party advocates violent 
throw of the U. S. governm: 
The high court refused to permit 
Communist Political Assn., su 
the party, to support Bridge 
presentation of material des 
show Biddle was wrong in hi 
of the Communist objectiv« 
United States. 
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— WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


International maneuvering preliminary to the Big Three conference is in its 
last climactic stage (page 15). 

Roosevelt emissaries—mainly Hopkins and Byrnes—are rounding out 
preconference stage-setting with talks in Rome, after extensive negotiations 
in London and Paris. 


l Churchill is bolstering Britain’s position by coordinating his country’s 


economic bargaining power, by lining up Labor Party leaders who are willing 
to support his Greek policy (Sir Walter Citrine acted as a bellwether for 
Labor this week when he publicly backed London’s actions in Athens), and 
by acceding to Roosevelt’s principal proposals for cooperative action in 
driving a bargain with Stalin. 

Meanwhile, Moscow is shrewdly rounding out its hold on all territory 
to which the Russians lay claim or which they intend to dominate as a 
special sphere of influence. 

Stalin—with his armies closing in on Berlin—is in an especially strong 
position to assert his claims and win his points. 

we 

Roosevelt enters this conference full of desperate hope but in a tough spot. 

Last-minute discussions with the British have focused on fundamentals 
of European policy which outline a job something like this: 

(1) To draw up a detailed Big-Three plan for handling affairs in liber- 
ated countries until they are able to assume that responsibility themselves. 


(2) To help rebuild France into a major power to provide—with Russia 
—an effective nutcracker against future German aggression. 

(3) To create a political council which will deal with European questions 
from a long-term point of view and agree on bases of united policy to govern 
political, territorial, and economic settlements in the various countries. 

Even if Roosevelt and Churchill reach some agreement on these key 
issues (and there is no assurance yet that it has been reached), the real test 
will be their combined ability to sell them to Stalin. 

* 


Because Roosevelt is relying heavily on using this country’s newly streamlined 
economic power as a diplomatic battering-ram in all pending international 
negotiations (BW—Jan.20’45,p111), watch developments in the important 
economic division of the State Dept. 

It looks increasingly as though William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary, 
is going to be the big man in the department. 

He knows what he wants, and how to get it. 

He is by far the ablest of the Stettinius aides. 

He is going to create a big, carefully organized economic division, and 
its chief goal will be trade expansion. 

Although politics will dominate this country’s relations with certain 
countries, Clayton and his bold new international program are likely to soar 
into the iimelight very soon and ultimately to be the dominant force in 
shaping foreign policy. 

* 
Special conditions will control plans in a few areas, and it is time for business 
to take note of them. 

Despite recent reports that Washington will relax controls over 
trade with North Africa and the Middle East, don’t look for a rush of business. 

U. S. government policy is to leave Middle Eastern markets mainly to 
the British—an offset for our determined stand on unrestricted compe- 
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tition in such old British trade preserves as the Caribbean and Latin Americg 

James Landis, special representative at the Middle East Supply Center 
in Cairo (BW—Dec.4'43,p47), refused to accept that point of view, and this 
was partially responsible for his recent resignation and return to this country 

Opponents of Washington’s determined stand to hold aloof from compe- 
tition for Middle East markets point bitterly to the possible effect on this 
country’s oil holdings in the Persian Gulf area, and to the fact that Russig 
is already surveying the region and obviously preparing to play a much 
bigger role in its commercial development. 


More significant to a larger body of U. S. business is Washington's decision 
to compromise on the cartel issue, and not force the British to break their 
raw materials monopolies abruptly. 

Edward Mason, Clayton’s chief assistant, is an anticartellist, but he is 
too practical to force a showdown with the British before there is a chance 
of winning. 

The Justice Dept.’s Wendell Berge (whose book, ‘‘Cartels: Challenge 
to a Free World,” hit the headlines when ballyhooed in a Walter Winchell 
broadcast) does not, and is not likely to, dictate Washington's official 
cartel policy. 

2 
Closely to be followed, because of the Pan-American conference due to open 
in Mexico City on Feb. 22, is Washington’s realistic new decision to com- 
promise the whole cantankerous Argentine issue in view of growing trade 
possibilities in Latin America. 

At the Mexican meeting, you can, therefore, look for the U. S. to do 
one of two things: 

Hold a brief preliminary session at which it will be decided to invite 
Argentina to rush delegates to the formal meetings; 

Or decide to hold a second conference some time in the near future to 
which Argentina would be invited. 

_ 
Though ostensibly yielding to Buenos Aires, the new policy makers in the 
State Dept. really have a practical plan. 

Washington, during the last year, has bungled Argentine policy badly. 

Every move by the U. S. has been made so tardily and so half-heartedly 
that it has had little effect but to make this country a laughing stock among 
Argentina’s neighbors (BW—Apr.15'44,p1 12). 

Pian now is to wipe out a set of bumbling diplomatic actions, change 
the whole manner in which Argentine policy has been carried out, and set 
the stage for something new. 

* 
It is no longer any secret in either Washington or Buenos Aires that 
Argentina—if it is squeezed economically—is prepared to fight, eventually, 
for control over a large bloc of territory in South America. Main opponent in 
any such conflict would be Brazil. 

Current angle of this worrisome possibility is that German money now 
pouring into Argentina through Switzerland and Spain is said to be great 
enough to buy out small neighboring states and to finance the war. 

As anticipated a year ago ‘BW—Jan.22'44,p103), “while the fascists 
cre losing the war in Europe, they are sprouting postwar plans in our own 
back yard.” 
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YSINESS ABROAD 


offee Scare 


Rumors of rationing, wild 
ying, 2 id low stocks combine 
give OPA plenty of trouble. 
ice dispute is responsible. 


if coffec rationing returns to the 
rican scene—and it may—it will be 
result of a combination of circum- 
paces beyond the control of OPA. 
Stocks Are Low—The biggest single 
tor currently may be scare buying 
consumers, intensified last week by 
ew Pearson’s radio prediction of 
fee rationing, heard by millions of 
usewives. Not even OPA can safely 
dict the effects of a wave of hoarding 
atime when stocks are comparatively 
_and arrivals uncertain and sporadic. 
The rumor that rationing is im- 
nent has circulated ever since South 
rican producers began last year to 
thhold coffee in anticipation of an ad- 
mee in the U. S. ceiling price. Al- 
igh there has been no letup in grow- 
efforts to crack the ceiling, coffee 
continuing to reach the U. S. in 
pall lots, and there is no tendency in 
ahington to change the price. 
Record Imports—That coffee is still 
pilable is partly attributable to sales 
mall producers, but largely to the 
t that the National Coffee Dept. of 
wil, a government agency, sold 1,- 
000 bags monthly from govern- 
rt stocks until the end of 1944. 
After importing a record total of 19,- 
000 bags in 1944, the United 
pies began the year with stocks esti- 
ted at 4,250,000 bags and year-end 
rchases, undelivered, of more than 
00,000 bags. In all, this amounts to 
een four and five months’ backlog. 
juirements for the armed forces and 
id-lease in 1945 are tentatively placed 
4,000,000 bags. 
either Side Gives—The growers’ sit- 
n is based on the gamble that 
ashington will raise the coffee ceiling 
fore it will restart rationing. They 
that their holdout is justified on the 
bund that production costs have risen 
til selling at the current ceiling is un- 
pitable. 
But Washington is equally adamant. 
las been pointed out, for instance, 
t Latin-American inflation is not the 
bt of the United States. In fact, 
A insists, U. S. ceilings have pro- 
‘ed Brazilian buyers, and any rises 
costs of U.S. goods sold in Brazil re- 
‘trom jacking of prices at that end 
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of the line. OPA is holding firmly to 
the ceiling price on coffee because 
breaking it would have far-reaching re- 
percussions both at home and abroad. 
If coffee prices were boosted, the price 
of sugar—over which Washington agen- 
cies have been haggling with Cuba for 
months (BW—Nov.18’44,p21)—would 
have to be raised, and the clamor that 
would rise from foreign suppliers of 
other goods would be considerable. 

e Remembers Surpluses—Brazil is most 
vocal in its criticism of the U. S. price 
policy, possibly because it was plagued 
with tremendous coffee surpluses for 
more than a decade before the war, and 
because it continues to be the world’s 
largest producer. 

Brazilian production tailspinned from 
an annual average of 21,500,000 bags 
over a decade ago to less than 10,000,- 
000 bags. The current crop is expected 
to count between 8,000,000 and 9,000,- 


000 bags. The drop has been part 
planned, but bad weather and labor 
shortages recently have aggravated tl 
decline. Production elsewhere in Latin 
America has expanded. 

During the period of coffee surplus: 
in the thirties, prices were lowered | 
cut-throat competition, despite cttort 
of producers to get together on sa 
quotas. The crushing blow, howev 
was the loss of the 10,000,000-bag I: 
ropean market after 1939, 

e Quotas Assigned—In 1940, after 
months of discussion, the Inter-Amer 

can Coffee Agreement was signed, and 
quotas were assigned to producing coun 
tries to make up a total slightly abov 
sales in previous years (BW —Nov.|( 
’40,p66). A board, comprising repre 
sentatives of 14 producer nations and 
one U.S. consumer delegate, was estab 
lished to arrange quotas annually. 

Between 1940 and December, 1941, 


INCLUDING THE SCANDINAVIANS 


Underscoring the international scramble for postwar air traffic agreements is a 
meeting in Stockholm of officials of British Overseas Airways Corp. and Swed 
en’s Aerotransport. Purpose and result of the session, which brought together 
(left to right) Brig. Gen. A. C. Critchley, B.O.A.C. director general; Capt. C. 
Florman, Aerotransport’s managing director; Lord Willingdon, and Air Mar- 
shal Sir William Welsh, also of B.O.A.C., are not disclosed. But it is represent 
ative of bilateral agreements being pushed by major powers. Britain, whose 
proposals were defeated at the Chicago air conference (BW—Dec.9'44,p15), 
is wasting no time in bulwarking its position, already has set the stage to start 
flights to South America as soon as possible. The United States, major factor 
in tomorrow's commercial air battle, has been busy, too. U. S. representa- 
tives met secretly with Canada’s this week in New York, it was reported. 
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when OPA froze coffee prices at 13%¢ 
a lb., the price had doubled. There were 
no kicks from producers in 1941, but 
through the war years, labor has drifted 
to more remunerative jobs, costs of 
transportation, bags, and other items in 
production costs have doubled or 
trebled. 

e Below the Average—Coffee growers 
emphasize that the current ceiling is 
5% below the average annual price dur- 
ing the last 30 years. However, the 
price is more than 30% higher than 
the annual average of the last ten years, 
and also above the average price over 
the last 35, 40, or 50 years. 

The Inter-American Coffee Board 

devoted several months to an investiga- 
tion of the problem faced by coffee 
producers, and submitted a report to 
OPA. From OPA it went directly to 
the White House. 
e Decision Still Stands—Last Novem- 
ber, upward adjustment of the price 
was vetoed in a conference attended 
by War Mobilization Director James 
Byrnes, Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Fred M. Vinson, Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles, War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones, and Edward Cale, 
chairman of the Inter-American Coffee 
Board. The decision has been assailed 
and appealed, but it still stands. 


Soft Drink Battle 


Dominance in Chilean 
market hinges on trade fight 
raging between Coca-Cola and 
Orange Crush. 


SANTIAGO, Chile—Typical of U. S. 

promotion drives for new markets in 
Latin America is the battle now being 
waged in Chile by Coca-Cola and 
Orange Crush for dominance in the 
Chilean market and, eventually, of the 
entire West Coast of South America. 
e Orange Crush Scores—Three-year-old 
Coca-Cola efforts to develop the Chil- 
ean market received a competitive prod 
when Orange Crush managed to de- 
velop a local supply of inexpensive bot- 
tles, swept into the ig oe! market at 
the beginning of last December with 
a huge oe campaign, and found 
an immediately favorable reception. 

But the advantage is only temporary. 
The outmaneuvered local Coca-Cola 
management jumped immediately into 
the fray, has already opened a new 
bottling plant of its own at Valparaiso, 
is buying even more space in Chilean 
newspapers (and on local radio stations). 
e Three-Year Start—This beverage bat- 
tle has been developing for some time 
and is typical of the revived competi- 
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FOR CHINA’S FUTURE 


In Chungking, Maj. Gen. Patrick 
Hurley, U.S. Ambassador to China, 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
come to an _ understanding over 
China’s gravest need—political unity. 
Gen. Hurley, delegated to help Chi- 
ang’s Kuomintang party make its 
peace with the Communist govern- 
ment of northwest.China, is reported 
achieving some success. An end to 
China’s political friction will permit a 
greater concentration of strength 
against the Japanese and encourage 
China’s plans for industrialization. 


tion in many lines as signs multiply 
that wartime restrictions may soon be 
eased. 

Coca-Cola has been established in 
Chile for three years, but until recently 
its popularity has been pretty well 
confined to the smart, cosmopolitan ho- 
tels and bars. Sales in the “boliches,” 
heart of the lower-class Chilean market 
for such drinks, were greatly hindered 
by the fact that Coca-Cola was forced 
from the beginning to organize its local 
bottling and distribution system through 
Concha y Toro, Chile’s leading wine 
distillers. 

e@ Use Chilean Oranges—A year ago, 
Orange Crush maneuvered something 
of a commercial coup when Ernest Irvin, 
its manager on the West Coast of 
South America, succeeded in doing 
something that Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
Cola and other U. S. beverage dis- 
pensers had long failed to do. Irvin 
signed a contract with the Companie 
Cervecerias Unidas, the powerful Chil- 
ean beer monopoly, to bottle and dis- 


tribute Orange Crush an. jt ; 
product, Bidu (a cola dri: in 

With complete bottli: 
imported from the U. § - 
widely publicized contra vith Ae 
Chilean Orange Growers for sl 
use of a large part of ¢ 
crop—Orange Crush madc lc 
Chile in December. Delig) sed oF oui 
of Cervecerias Unidas, tw 
reported that Orange Cru ad 
the grade in the middle lowed 
bars where sales volume i atest 
e Showdown Battle—Imm ‘ately, | 
vin, busily traveling around ‘Peg 
Bolivia, and Ecuador, anno inced + 
Orange Crush would soon be on sale 
along the coast through special g 
rangements with distributors in yarigy 
countries. 

Coca-Cola, meanwhile, has launch 
its own bottling plant in Chile and q 
the stage for a showdown battle for 
West Coast market. 


Mexico Hunts Oj 


Official petroleum | 
will add six prospecting cre 
in effort to increase country 
production in 1945. 


MEXICO, D. F.—With an accu 

and timeliness rare in Mexican offic 
agencies, Petroleos Mexicanos, the g 
ernment oil trust, has issued a report 
the company’s activities during 194 
and plans for 1945—which has alrea 
created a favorable stir in the busin 
community. 
e Drill Near Border—Most interest 
item for business leaders in the US; 
the announcement that test wells 
be drilled in areas near the U. S. bor 
where prospecting crews last year fou 
important traces of petroleum depo 
believed to be an extension of the 
Texas oil fields. 

At the same time, Mexican in 
trialists in neighboring Monterrey h 
announced that they will build 
finery if test avells prove that thes 
posits are as extensive as now believe 
e More Prospecting—Not content ' 
last year’s efforts to boost Mevi 
seriously curtailed output of 
Petroleos Mexicanos (known locally 
PEMEX) plans to add six new pros 
ing crews to the 24 in the field 
year, to boost the general opet 
budget from $79,000,000 to 5° 
000, and to push petroleum output! 
last year’s total of 36,120,000 Dd! 


b dried ; 


more than 46,250,000 in 1945 

For the first time, PEMEX’s bv 
contains, in compliance with 4 ? 
dential decree of Dec. 1, 194.2 °Mp yg 1 
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Protective enamel on aircraft engines is 
b dried at temperatures up to: 


0100° + ()300° [) 500° 


0 speed production, temperatures in 
-irying ovens are often raised to 300°. 
temperatures, however, ordinary pa- 
masking tape on unpainted portions of 
quickly falls off. To meet this problem, 
strial Tape developed a special Permacel 

perature masking tape which sticks 
despite temperature variations, strips 
bean, leaves sharp, clear-cut lines. 


" utput! 
iy) bb! 
45 

X’s bu 
th aD 
44.4 SOC 
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Q. Postwar prefabricated houses like this may cost as little as: 
(CZ $15,000 


A. Economies made possible by mass production may pegs a 
price as low as $7,500 for a house of this type. One o 

portant mass-production techniques in this field will be the use 
of pressure-sensitive tapes in manufacture, shipping and assem- 


Quiz on timely production short-cuts— No. 12 


the im- 


Q. This postwar package may be sealed with 

the same tape now used to: 

C Protect wing ribs C] Insulate wires 
C] Seal shell canisters 


A. Permacel’s companion, Texcel cellophane 
tape—now used for protecting wing ribs and 
for many other war jobs—will find many 
applications in postwar packaging. Shirt 
envelopes, candy boxes, suspender and gar- 
ter containers are but a few of many itenis 
this quick-sticking, transparent tape will help 
to seal better. 


DUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION © New Brunswick, N. J. 


bly. Permacel paper masking tape will speed color-separation 
painting of walls and woodwork. Permacel moisture-proof cloth 
tape (Utilitape) will protect metal parts against corrosion during 
shipment. Permacel double-faced tape will hold “liners” on 
enamel fixtures in transit and during installation. Permacel cloth 
tape (Jonflex), used to bundle related parts, will speed assembly. 
And these are but a few of many time and money saving uses. 


Q. The title of this booklet refers to: 


C) Electricity (C0 Tape 
(J New-type wrench 


A. Pressure-sensitive tape. This free booklet 
shows how Permacel Industrial Tapes speed 
production and cut costs at every step of a 
product’s progress along the production line. 
Illustrates and lists many applications that 
may be helpful in your business during con- 
version and in peacetime. Write for your 
copy today: Dept. BW-12, Industrial Tape 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


IMPORTANT: Our research laboratories are at your disposal for development of special tapes to meet war or postwar needs, 


Permacel Industrial Tapes 


Makers of Texcel Tape 


**PERMACEL’’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Wageless helper! 


Give a workman a ‘Budgit’ elec- 
tric hoist to do the lifting and you 
provide an efficient helper who 
demands no wages. 


Eight hours a day —or twenty-four 
—this efficient hoist lifts heavy 
parts at a cost for current so small 
it is not worth consideration. 


All labor’s energy goes into pro- 
ducing more at less expense and 
with no danger of sprained back, 
rupture or overtiredness from lift- 


ing. 


Older men and even women may 
replace strong men in the produc- 
tion, assembly or inspection lines 
if they are provided with ‘Budgits’ 
to lift the heavy parts for them. 


In hundreds of industries and 
many thousands of installations, 
‘Budgit’ hoists have proved them- 
selves by earning their cost price 
over and over again. Even on war 
contracts this is important. It will 
be more vital in the after-war, 
competitive business you will do. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are portable, 
electric hoists with lifting ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000, and 
2000 Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug in, use. 
For information write for bul- 
letin 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


providing for the setting aside of 10% 
of the corporation’s income in order 
to pay back to the Mexican government 
the indemnity settlements paid, and to 
be paid in the future, by the latter to 
the expropriated British and U.S. oil 
companies. 

e To Enlarge Refinery—Besides setting 
aside $10,900,000 for the purchase of 
equipment and raw ahr | needed to 
carry out the company’s general pro- 
duction program, nearly $16,000,000 is 
included in an extraordinary budget 
to be spent principally on the enlarge- 
ment of the Atzcapotzalco refinery near 
Mexico City so that it can produce 
high-octane aviation fuel, and on the 
modernization of the Poza Rica han- 
dling facilities (largest in Mexico), near 
Tampico, as well as the existing pipeline 
from Poza Rica to the refinery in the 
Federal District. 

PEMEX reports total sales last year 
of a little more than $68,500,000, of 
which slightly more than $1,000,000 
was derived from exports. 


Brazil's Exports 


Adjustment of standards of 
quality and price of exports is 
considered by government as 
postwar aid to foreign trade. 


SAO PAULO-Brazil, frightened by 

a series af recent foreign trade set- 
backs, may set the pace in Latin 
America in adjusting war inflated ex- 
ports to standards of both quality and 
price which’ can meet world competi- 
tion after the war. 
e Prices Watched—The problem was 
forced into the open some time ago 
when Brazil oan ay to resist U. S. 
efforts to hold coffee prices at OPA 
ceiling prices. It recurred recently 
when several shipments of manufac- 
tured goods were turned back from the 
U. S. because prices were above ceil- 
ings permitted by OPA, and again when 
Canada returned a shipment of, hosiery 
because the Dominion’s Prices Board 
refused to adjust its ceiling to the “in- 
flated” Brazilian level. 

While some producers have ad- 
mittedly been charging whatever the 
trafic woul1 bear with the intention of 
returning to prewar production levels 
when they could no longer meet export 
competition profitably, the government 
has other plans. 

e Tariff Protection Talked—Like some 
other Latin-American countries, Brazil 
believes it can compete in world mar- 
kets after the war if it makes an effort 
to cut costs and to meet foreign stand- 
ards of style and quality. Brazil is es- 


112 


pecially confident that it 
petition in textile line es 
mistically preparing to i; ~ 
tion methods in plywood 


tories. In some cases, vufact 
hope only to — impo: . with hy 
produced goods; in ot! Brad 
producers expect to drive ir exten, 


export outlets. 

Holding the high war! ye Jew) 
output is a prime objecti: of » ‘ 
ment officials in Rio, anc there 
creased discussion of tariff | zis|atin 
protect “infant” industric : 
¢ Swing Toward Industr,—A)th,, 


nearly all statistical data oi) Braz 
be suspect—chiefly because the ce 
coverage has changed from time to+ 
—the trend toward industiializatiog 
unmistakable. Recent official estiy 
put the value of Brazil’s industria g 


put in 1943 at $1,565,000,(00, or 
above the figure for 1938. Perhaps 

third of this rise is accounted fy 
increased price of goods, Lut the 
census of industrial employment sy 
a 50% rise in workers in 1943 ¢ 
pared with 1938. 

@ Output Soars—Valuewise, the incg 
in output of the chief branche 
industry has been spectacular (figure 
millions of dollars): 


1943 19 
Foodstuffs ......... 500 155 
Textiles, yarns ..... 310 231 
Shoes, clothing ..... 11021 
Chemicals, drugs ...105 6 
Building materials .. 95 32 
Rp ae 85 7 
Paper, printing ..... 70 = 26 
Lumber, furmiture .. 60 45 
Machinery, tools .... 25 17 


Rubber goods, tires.. 25 2 1 
e Vargas States Policy—Brazilian 1 
facturers expect a contraction in ¢ 
output and profits to follow the 
of the war and are conferring ona 
ures to counteract this conting 
The latest speech of President Va 
delivered to the Sao Paulo Comme 
Assn., sums up the official view of 
postwar industrial policy should bq 

(1) Trade must expand, but f 
firms must not be permitted to dor 
Brazilian production. 

(2) Efforts must be made to redu 
pendence on large-scale export of a few 
cultural products and raw materials 
creased industrialization with resultant 
standards of domestic income and 
sumption. | 

(3) Tariffs must be used prudent 
protect national industries which ‘ 
endeavor to produce at competitive } 

(4) Immigration of European ! 
cians and skilled workers should % 
couraged. f 

(5) The wartime practice of ex 
large era through the hiking of pn 
speculation in scarce goods must be st 
and measures taken to assure reas 
costs of production and fair protits. 
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yebecPays Way 

Analysis of prospective 
efits under family allowance 
» shows province antes up 
stio to compensation. 


yTTAWA—When Ganada’s cradle- 
egrave security plan was unveiled 
ly two years ago (BW—Mar.27’43, 
) arguments were heated over how 
cost would be met, and who would 
» to shoulder the biggest share of 
load. 
as Its Way—Ontario yelped with 
» at the ‘prospect of paying more 
its share under the plan to pro- 
children’s allowances. Quebec, it 
agued, would get the bulk of the 
ey on account of the many large 
lies in that province. 
Ditawa has finally completed a sta- 
al analysis of this problem, and 
ed that Quebec is more than pay- 
its way. The experts stick to their 
nal estimate that the family allow- 
: scheme will cost $256,000,000 a 
. But recipients will forfeit  de- 
dent's income tax deductions so 
the actual cost to the treasury will 
ess than the estimate would seem 
ndicate. 
ats July 1—Family allowance pay- 
ts are to start July 1, and at that 
3,536,000 minors are expected to 
ible for payments. A breakdown 
his figure shows: 
No. of % of Monthly 
up Children Total Allowance 
5 1,424,900 40.2 $5 


+9 839,700 23.8 6 
p12 618,400 17.5 7 
12 652,900 18.5 8 


y Provinces Stand—In the analysis 
he  ilieon -take of taxes and bene- 
the Maritime and Prairie provinces 
the only ones which will receive a 
antially larger share of benefits 
pared with the share of taxes paid, 
Ontario will receive a much 
ler part of total benefits than the 
otion of Dominion taxes that it 


he breakdown is as follows (figures 
uillions of dollars): 


Taxes Paid* % Benefits % 
aritimes .. 109 + 28 11 
tbec .... 905 34 84 33 
Mario ...1,235 47 75 29 
nines .... 186 y 54 21 
tish Col.. 206 8 15 6 


ombined direct and indirect taxes. 
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In several fields, notably automotive 
ond aeronautical, surface-peening 
(shot-blasting) is being extensively 
employed. Its use is spreading rapidly. 


Surface-peening is accomplishing 
miraculous results in increasing fa- 
tigue life several hundred per cent. 
By no other known method can such 
results be obtained — at so little cost. 


Small parts are mass peened; large 
ports individually. 

Surface-peening may offer undis- 
covered possibilities in improving 
your products. 

We shall be glad to discuss methods 
and equipment with you. 


Ask for surface-peening bulletin. 4 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4749 Train Avenue Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


T H E MA R K E T S (FINANCE SECTIO! 


Despite signs that many investors and 

traders—influenced by favorable war 
news—were becoming “nervous Nellis, 
stocks generally staged a pretty convinc 
ing performance late last week. There 
was a fair start toward regaining some of 
the sharp losses sustained over a dis- 
couragingly long string of reactionary 
trading sessions on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
@ War Stocks Participate—Particularl 
significant and pleasing to Wall Street's 
growing bullish contingent was the man- 
ner in which many of the armament, 
steel, and rail shares, usually expected to 
be most vulnerable to an early peace in 
Europe, participated with “peace” stocks 
in last week’s rally. 

This group describes this as further 
confirmation of their convictions that 
earlier fears about the reconversion pe- 
riod will eventually be outweighed mar- 
ketwise by the pressure of idle funds 
seeking investment and by many other 
factors. These include a more realistic 
appraisal of the favorable outlook for 
industrial and railroad earnings during 
the postwar years because of the gigantic 
war-created shortages of necessary civilian 
goods 
@ Market Is Apprehensive—Despite the 
confidence of the bullish group, how- 
ever, the stock market in the early davs 
of this week has been paying consider 
able attention to the crisis in the Euro- 
pean war situation. The market dis 
closed, principally in the rail shares, more 
than a little apprehension concerning 
the possible immediate effects of a Ger- 
man collapse. 

This week the zip of the recent rally 
has been conspicuous by its absence. It 
has been replaced, instead, by an anxiety 


on the part of some mark 
over reconversion proble: 
has resulted im a rather s 
of selling and cautionan 
which on Tuesday sent tr 
to its highest levels in over 
@ Others React, Too—W} 
and other armament-rated 
been providing the bulk of 
noticeable that stocks of cx 
ing good peacetime possi 
been feeling the brunt of 
too. 

However, the Street’s opt 
ket seers aren’t alarmed by | 
and it would not surprise t 
similar spells of weakness 
hesitation continue for son 
come. They think it but 1 
present conditions should ix 
lative selling and breed caut 
buying side. 

@ “Peace Is Bullish”—They 
they have been claiming 
(and thus far they have bee: 
correct in their predictions 
other side) is that peace is fun 
bullish and that its advent sh 


imenta 
i 


Hd 


less of a shakeout than many expect 


Security Price Averages 


This Week M ont 
Week Ago 1 
Stocks 
Industrial ...131.7 129.2 13 
Railroad .... 47.6 47.2 $5 
Utility 58.2 57.4 5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.4 121.3 121.1 
Railroad ....113.1 113.2) 113. 
Wy sass 116.8 116.7 117.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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~one secs agreed that increased 
ion of civilian goods will be es- 
| if we are to have a sustained high 
of prosperity mm the postwar years. 
sometimes wonder if that isn’t 
» the cart before the horse. There 
. no occasion for increased pro- 
a unless there are increased sales. 
earlier review of postwar sales 
ms (BW —Dec.9’44,p119) told of 
vey from which it appeared that 
of the firms studied planned to 
qsate salesmen with basic salaries, 
yonuses, instead of by the more 
+ arrangement of commissions 
on sales volume. 

“e are many variations of the 
-plus-bonus idea, and no one = 
t all kinds of selling. But there 
s to be a definite trend toward 
¢ bonus payments on net profit, 
than gross sales. 
sales manager for a steel and wire 
writes that, under present condi- 
his salesmen are on a straight 
basis because of directives that 
out of the salesman’s hands any 
ive as to what is sold, or where 
hipped. But, he continues: 

moment we Can, we are going back 
incentive plan, which we have found 
ptisfactory. 

pay a salesman a monthly drawing 
pt, which pretty much goes to his wife 
p the home. We pay him a fixed 
nt per week for his expenses, depending 
ritory, and make sure that he spends 
getting weekly travel reports. 
addition, we set up a tonnage quota, 
: pay him a bonus for every ton over 
ota, according to the profit returned 
company. For instance, a ton of 
netting might pay six times what 
on a ton of nails. 

dd salesman will jump high for a nice 
pum, and I am waiting for the day 
there will be such plums, and there 
silesmen who again are permitted 
1. 

* * * 

tinuing research, in an effort to 
the postwar efficiency of the 
ing and distributing section of 
merican business structure, ap- 
necessary to (1) reward pro > 
lesman for his efforts, and (by to 
‘greater efforts to serve the cus- 
; who, in the final analysis, is the 
ie with the power to decide how 
shall be purchased and what the 
shall be. 

\ research will have to take many 

Millions of new buyers have 
fed on the scene since the pro- 
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duction and marketing schedules of 
1939 were disrupted, or at least unset- 
tled, by the outbreak of war. Many old 
buyers have moved. Some will move 
again before the transition to peace is 
completed. No one can guarantee that 
the postwar customers will want the 
same things they wanted before—in the 
same packages, at the same prices, and 
with the same methods of distribution. 

The postwar market will be in a state 
of flux for many months, perhaps for 
several years. So today’s perfectly logi- 
cal plan for meeting customer demands 
may well be outmoded before full-scale 
production again is reached. 

The place of incentive pay in postwar 
production also appears to be worthy of 
further study, for the prosperity we seck 
will require not only greater produc- 
tion, but more efficient production as 
well. 

Financial incentives have been used 
effectively in numerous plants produc- 
ing for war. One steel strip mill re- 
ported production 50% greater than 
top estimates within one year after in- 
stallation of the incentive system, be- 
cause the engineers had no way of esti- 
mating what human ingenuity can 
accomplish when the reward is a definite 
share of the measurable increase in out- 
put. 

* * & 


Incentive plans, whether applied to 
selling or producing, obviously can 
work to the satisfaction of all only 
when they are inaugurated in an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence. 

Confidence can be inspired best by 
completely frank discussions of the ob- 
jectives sought. No worker could be ex- 
pected willingly to accept a “speed-up” 
proposal if he were convinced that it 
would result in his losing his job sooner 
than if he continued to work at his 
normal pace. 

On the other hand, if a workman 
were convinced that a general increase 
in effort, with accompanying fatter pay 
envelopes for those who participated in 
that effort, would add to the buying 
power of the nation, increase his com- 
pany’s sales, and thus give him a larger 
share of the greater production, he 
might readily accept. 

If investors, management, and labor 
all approach the postwar period con- 
vinced that each group will share in the 
profits of increased efficiency resulting 
from full utilization of technological 
progress, manual skill, and brainpower, 
the task of achieving that efficiency 
should not be too difficult. WC. 
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“I'm airmailing the Boss’s 


LYVE VOICE 


on this featherlight 


SOUNDSCRIBER Disc!” 


‘q 


“It’s a highly confidential message to 
our Coast Manager about an important 
deal out there. 

“Our Coast Manager will be the first and 
only one to hear it when he listens to the 
disc on his own SoundScriber electronic 
recorder. Not even I know what it says. 
“This 10¢ disc, thirty minutes of important 
instructions, will be on the coast tomorrow 
morning for 8¢ airmail postage. It's more 
effective than writing, more confidential. 
And a big timesaver for me. All I do is 
address the envelope.” 
As the pioneer in electronic dictating 
equipment and mailable, fileable discs, 
SoundScriber recorders - transcribers are 
revolutionizing many office procedures, 
such as dictation, conferences, author- 
ized telephone recordings. 
SoundScriber equipment 
Pyee is now available for es- 
> sential uses. Mail 
coupon for details. 


Most useful new office equipment since the tyyewriter 


/OUND/CRIBER 


PIONEER IN ELECTRONIC DICTATING- TRANSCRIBING 
Copyright 1945, The SoundSeriber 
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THE TREND 


POSTWAR SERVICE JOBS—A MIRAGE? 


Businessmen and economists have frequently taken 
it for granted that “service’’ industries would—indeed, 
must—contribute more than their share to the job expan- 
sion involved in postwar full employment. But this sup- 
position has had less than its share of analysis. A first 
attempt to wrestle with it is the study by E. F. Denison 
published by the Dept. of Commerce this week.* 

Origin of the hope placed in service jobs is easy to 
trace. Agriculture, which accounted for just under 20% 
of all 1940 workers, has for decades been relatively a 
declining employer, and even manufacturing—over 23% 
of 1940 jobs—employed fewer people in 1929 than in 
1919 (BW—Apr.24'43,p116). Hence, it is sometimes felt, 
activities other than “commodity production” (which also 
would include the 7% of 1940 jobs in mining and con- 
struction) “must” provide the postwar gains. 


e But neither analytically nor historically does the the- 
ory about this other “service” job category (with 50% 
of 1940 employ ment) hold up. From 1870 to 1920 the 
proportion of “service” jobs to the total increased only 
because agriculture was going down from over 50% of 
all employment to 25% or so; “services” remained at a 
steady 50% of all nonfarm jobs. It was not until 1920- 
1930 that “services” went up. Then they rose to 55% 
of all nonfarm jobs and, by 1940, had increased to 59% 

However, government services (roughly 8% of 1940 
employment) accounted for almost all the 1930-1940 
over-all “service” gain; and we must weigh future public 
service expansion against the taxes we wish to pay. As 
for private “services,” transportation and public utilities 
(7%) are only as active as “commodity production” is 
high, and their job share actually declined in the twen- 
ties and thirties. Trade jobs (about 17%)—wholesaling 
and retailing of the goods that the farms and factories 
produce—went up as a percentage of the total only be- 
cause efficiency in labor use did not rise as fast here as in 
production (though it may in the future). Bank, insur- 
ance, and real estate work (3%) first rose, then fell. So 
finally we come down to personal and professional serv- 
ices strictly (15% or so of the 1940 total). 


© These last are the services that Denison studies—the 
other “service” fields being so varied in nature and be- 
havior as to defy any attempt at grouping. 

He includes roughly 1,600,000 jobs (on a full-time 
basis in 1943) in domestic service, some 600,000 in 
laundries and cleaning establishments, 450,000 in barber 
shops and beauty parlors, 550,000 in hotels and lodging 
places, 350,000 in business and commercial services, 
450,000 in motion pictures and amusements, perhaps 


* Basic mg ious statistical study: Weintraub and Magdof in Economet- 
0. 
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provides any real basis for postwar hopes. Perhaps; 


450,000 in repair and hand services, 850 in hos 
and medical care, 350,000 in legal, engineer 2, andy 
services, and 700,000 in private education. ‘cligion 


nonprofit organization services. ‘This total, about ¢ 
000 full-time 1943 jobs—a bit below the 1° +0) leyg, 


@ In Denison’s analysis the annual statistics from 
to 1940 reveal a close year-by-year relationship be 
domestic service and all nonfarm employiicnt—ing 
ing that people hire servants when they cai affor 
but during the war half a million domestics have y 
other, better-paying jobs. Other personal ancl profes 
services altogether moved closely with total nog 
jobs from 1919 to 1924, spurted 40% to a millig 
higher level between 1925 and 1930, and them, a 
higher level, again moved in close harmony with 
nonfarm total all during the thirties and pretty y 
through the war. 
Only the 1925-1930 jump in nondomestic sen 


ives spurt when people have had a chance to “groy 
to higher incomes. ‘This condition obtained only ip 
late twenties, but it might return to sustain a pos 
boom once we had attained that boom. ‘Typical 4 
opments of the late twenties bearing on this point 
the growth in higher education, hospital care, and 
tion resorts. Or it might be that that last spurt was.a 
by a coincidence of technological and commercial i 
vations—a coincidence that can be less surely for 
now. In the twenties the innovations were laund 
movies, beauty parlors. 

What stands out most clearly from a detailed an 
of service industries is their potpourri character: J 
reveals different trends, influences, potentials. For 
longer range there may be great possibilities in he 
education, and recreation, say, but expansion must 
measured against the low-employment volume 
which these services start—and must be weighed ag: 
possible declines in other services (television destr 
movie-house jobs, perhaps). 


© Certainly for the immediate future, we had best 
ject recent prewar trends. Thus Denison figures ti 
we had in 1948 the moderate unemployment of |! 
full-time service jobs might expand only about a] 
million. Resumption of the service spurt of the late 
ties would add at most 200,000 more jobs. Full em 
ment assumptions lift the estimate only slightly. Ins 
postwar planners had best figure on immediate po 
prospects of, at most, 600,000 to 900,000 more sd 
jobs than now or prewar—a rise of around 10% 
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